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Indonesia  in 


Although  the  affairs  of  Asia  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  study  in  the  West  during  the  last  decade,  there  is 
still  a  regrettable  incomprehension  of  how  the  peoples 
there  react  to  given  situations.  Their  problems,  and  the  issues 
which  face  their  governments  in  the  infancy  of  independence, 
seem  in  general  to  be  alien  to  the  western  mind.  This  has 
never  been  more  clearly  evident  than  in  the  comments  on,  and 
reactions  to,  recent  events  in  Indonesia. 

In  this  particular  instance  a  European  country  and  some 
of  its  nationals  were  involved  which,  for  reasons  of  emotion 
and  psychology,  tended  to  make  reactions  sharper  and  com¬ 
ment  in  the  western  press,  at  best,  patronising.  When  ordinary 
people,  for  the  most  part  innocent,  are  the  victims  of  bad 
diplomacy  and  international  conflict,  there  must  be  sympathy 
for  them,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  the  political  com¬ 
plexion  of  their  government.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Dutch 
in  Indonesia.  But  what  has  seemed  to  matter  in  the  whole 
affair  as  far  as  western  commentators  have  been  concerned  is 
how  we  in  the  West  feel  about  it  all.  An  appreciation  of  the 
Indonesian  point  of  view  has  been  conspicuously  lacking.  If 
anything  showed  the  sad  absence  of  knowledge  at  what  are 
normally  informative  levels  in  Britain  about  matters  Asian,  it 
was  the  recent  situation  in  Indonesia.  While  the  news  pages  of 
the  British  press  were  recounting  the  dire  stress  of  Dutch 
citizens  and  business  houses  in  Java,  the  financial  pages  of  the 
self-same  issues  were  contradicting  them  with  statements  from 
Dutch  firms  that  business  had  not  been  affected,  and  things 
were  going  on  as  usual.  Politicians,  especially  Mr.  Gaitskell  in 
C^cutta,  were  using  much  more  lurid  adjectives  to  describe 
the  Indonesian  action  than  they  have  ever  used  for  instance 
about  the  terrible  situatiem  in  Algeria. 

The  question  of  West  New  Guinea,  it  is  true,  is  remote 
from  the  day  to  day  interests  of  people  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  at  this  distance  how  much  heat  the  whole 
affair  engenders  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indonesian  Re¬ 
public.  But  perhaps  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  recognised 
is  that  the  issue  of  whether  West  New  Guinea  (which  Indo¬ 
nesians  call  West  Irian)  remains  in  Dutch  hands  or  is  trans- 


Perspective 

ferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Djakarta  Government,  is  one 
which  assumes  prominence  above  almost  anything  else  in  the 
minds  of  Indonesians. 

In  Europe  we  do  not  react  to  similar  situations  in  the 
same  way.  During  the  1930s  the  question  of  the  Saar  was 
important  for  the  French,  but  it  did  not  raise  a  passionate 
fire  in  the  breast  of  every  Frenchman  as  Irian  does  today  in 
the  hearts  of  Indonesians.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  will  become  irate  and  eloquent  about  British  retention 
of  Northern  Ireland,  but  he  wiU,  for  instance,  display  less 
belligerence  than  an  Indian  talking  of  Pakistan’s  occupation  of 
part  of  Kashmir.  These  are  facts  which  we  in  the  West  must 
understand  if  we  are  to  get  a  sensible  perspective  on  matters 
like  West  Irian.  And  we  will  be  sadly  misled  if  we  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  the  Indonesian  over  West  New  Guinea, 
or  even  the  Indian  over  Kashmir,  is  having  his  passions 
aroused  artificially  by  unscrupulous  politicians  in  order  to 
secure  some  more  remote  objective. 

The  Indonesian  claim  to  this  relatively  small  piece  of 
territory  springs  less  from  the  desire  to  own  it  simply  for  the 
sake  of  it  than  from  an  inherent  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the 
Dutch.  Many  commentators  in  Europe  have  been  categorical 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Djakarta  (j^vemment  has  inflamed 
feeling  about  West  Irian  to  obscure  their  own  shortcomings. 
It  might  be  thought  an  advantage  to  allow  feeling  to  run  high 
to  obtain  a  sense  of  national  unity,  but  the  Indonesian 
Government  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  dissuading  the 
people  when  every  member  of  political  stature  in  Djakarta 
feels  the  same  way  himself.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  heighten¬ 
ed  feelings  of  the  populace  have  forced  the  Government  at 
last  to  flush  the  I^tch  out  of  the  Indonesian  system.  The 
surprise  is  that  they  have  not  done  it  before — it  has  looked 
like  coming  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  no  one  saw  it  more 
clearly  than  the  Dutch  themselves. 

Indonesians  are  not  the  only  Asians  who  recall  the  years 
of  Dutch  colonialism  with  bitterness.  National  self  determina¬ 
tion  is  a  regional  characteristic,  and  other  peoples  of  Asia 
were  not  too  absorbed  with  their  own  private  struggles  for 
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independence  to  take  account  of  what  was  happening  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  lands.  And  the  legacy  of  Dutch  rule  has  been 
different  than  in  most  other  former  colonies.  Unlike,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  British  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma,  Dutch 
people  in  fairly  large  numbers  have  remained  in  Indonesia, 
taking  part  in  the  life,  while  remaining  alwf  from  it.  Those 
that  the  Indonesians  wish  to  see  out  of  the  country  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  those  in  commerce  and  business,  whom  they 
recognise  as  playing  a  useful  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
country,  but  the  scores  of  Dutch  lawyers  practising  at  the 
Indonesian  Bar,  the  ex-colonial  civil  servants,  retired  business¬ 
men  and  one-time  estate  owners  living  a  luxurious  retirement 
in  the  congenial  climate — besporting  themselves  at  their  clubs 
and  so  on  as  if  they  were  still  the  colonial  masters.  This  sort 
of  colonial  hangover  is  beyond  Indonesian  tolerance. 

Reasons  for  a  final  break 

As  far  as  Dutch  business  and  estate  enterprises  are  con¬ 
cerned  Indonesian  reaction  has  been  understandably  practical. 
The  acute  foreign  exchange  crisis  has  left  the  Djakarta 
authorities  little  alternative  than  to  put  a  brake  on  the  transfer 
to  Holland  of  the  profits  of  much  of  the  country’s  natural 
wealth.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  the  Indonesians  to  desire  flexi¬ 
bility  in  their  foreign  exchange,  and  to  break  the  monopoly 
of  the  guilder. 

But  beyond  all  this  there  is  another  reason  why  the  In¬ 
donesians  want  to  be  rid  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  not  easily  explain¬ 
able.  Dutch  colonialism  created  in  the  indigenous  people,  and 
particularly  among  the  literate  and  intellectual  classes,  a  sense 
of  identification  with  Holland;  not  its  patriotism,  nor  its 
politics,  but  its  way  of  thought.  This  did  not  affect  the  desire 
for  independence,  for  this  curious  identification  of  thought 
did  not  create  equality  or  alleviate  the  pressure  of  colonialism. 
The  result  of  this  process  of  the  mind  is  that  even  after  years 
of  independence  many  Indonesians  themselves  are  still 
troubled  by  their  own  “  Dutch  thinking,”  and  they  do  not 
like  it;  they  realise  its  bad  psychological  effect.  They  wish  to 
break  this  intellectual  claustrophobia  once  and  for  all — there 
is  a  violent  reaction  to  the  restriction  it  imposes.  They  cannot 
bring  about  a  change  in  their  own  thought  processes  without 
making  the  physical  break  absolutely  final. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  if  Britain  and  other  western 
powers  so  misunderstood  Indonesian  feelings  about  the  Dutch, 
and  about  West  New  Guinea,  as  to  identify  themselves  with 
Holland’s  view.  There  is  no  profit  to  be  gained  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  in  being  any  longer  a  party  to  a  challenge 
of  deep  anti-colonial  reactions.  And  it  might  easily  have  un¬ 
desirable  consequences,  for  uncommitted  Asia  is  behind  the 
Indonesian  claim  of  West  Irian. 

The  basis  of  doubt  and  suspicion  in  the  West  about  In¬ 
donesia  comes  from  the  state  of  the  country’s  internal 
politics.  A  close  study  of  the  situation,  however,  gives  cause 
for  optimism.  There  is  no  quick  solution,  but  there  are  in¬ 
creasing  signs  that  Indonesia  may  soon  settle  down  to  stable 
administration.  It  is  important  to  recognise  that  as  long  as  the 
psychological  reaction  against  the  Dutch  remains,  of  which 
the  claim  to  West  Irian  is  a  part,  the  process  may  be  retarded. 
Even  the  most  moderate  elements  must  ride  the  tide  of  feeling 
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on  the  West  Irian  issue. 

.  The  increasing  strength  of  Commimism,  the  influence  of  ' 
Javanese  in  the  country’s  administration,  and  the  dissatisfac-  * 
tion  in  outlying  regions  with  the  central  Government  in  j  ' 
Djakarta,  has  created  a  climate  of  new  thinking  among  certain 
elements  in  Indonesian  politics.  The  adherents  to  this  concept, 
not  common  to  any  one  party,  have  been  labelled  the  young 
guard,  the  moderates,  and  other  names,  but  their  political  t 
philosophy  is  simply  that  of  returning  to  the  d3nnamic  spirit 
of  the  1945  revolt  against  colonialism,  to  break  away  from  the  | 
general  indolence  that  has  prevailed  in  politics,  to  think  | 
problems  out  afresh  in  the  framework  of  “  Indonesian  think¬ 
ing,”  and  work  towards  a  vigorous,  sovereign  Indonesia  on 
roughly  social-democratic  lines.  The  original  aspirations  have 
never  really  been  fulfilled,  and  the  worsening  state  of  the 
country,  with  corruption  and  nepotism  undermining  the  ' 
proper  functioning  of  government,  led  President  Sukarno  to  j 
introduce  his  personal  idea  of  a  “  guided  democracy.”  As  a 
much  needed  drastic  measure  this  conception  had  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it,  but  because  three  of  the  main  parties — the 
Nationalists,  Masjumi,  and  Nahdatul  Ulama — eschewed  the 
undermining  of  parliamentary  government,  the  council 
organised  by  the  President  to  do  the  “  guiding  ”  (the  National 
Council)  became  dominated  by  the  extreme  left  wing,  sup¬ 
ported,  in  and  out  of  the  Council,  by  those  politicians,  many 
from  the  Nationalist  Party,  who  believed  that  Sukarno  could 
do  no  wrong.  They  were  those  who  had  become  reasonably 
content  with  life,  after  years  of  struggle,  who  had  lost  the 
necessary  animus  for  practical  leadership  in  a  time  of  chaos. 
The  majority  were  Javanese,  and  a  part  of  Indonesia’s  trouble  j 
is  attributable  to  the  attitude  of  laissez  faire  inherent  in  the 
Javanese  character. 

Overcoming  internal  dangers  j 

Inadequate  and  unstable  government  at  the  centre  caused 
authorities  in  the  outlying  regions  to  take  administration  into  I 
their  own  hands,  aided  and  abetted  by  locally  stationed  army 
units.  The  Republic  seemed  in  danger  of  disintegration.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  President  Sukarno,  confronted  with  this  pos-  \ 
sibility,  has  recognised  the  necessity  of  giving  the  regions  | 
more  say  in  central  affairs.  What  then  has  now  to  be  done? 
Some  way  has  to  be  found  by  the  young  guard  to  break  the  '! 
influence  extreme  left  wing  elements  and  the  old  guard  have  i 
on  the  President.  Personalities  count  for  much  in  Indonesia — 
as  they  do  in  most  young  nations  —  and  Dr.  Sukarno,  the 
popular  idol,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  wrong.  He  is,  j 
furthermore,  well  known  for  his  stubbornness,  and  he  will  not  I 
readily  admit  to  mistakes,  or  to  agree  to  overtly  drop  those  in  ^ 
the  National  Council  who  rallied  round  him  when  the  political  | 
parties  would  not.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  cleverly  the 
young  guard  can  save  the  President’s  face.  j 

One  way  is  already  open.  The  assembly  which  is  meeting  | 
in  Bandung  to  formulate  the  constitution  has  already  agreed 
to  the  creation  of  autonomous  regions,  which  in  turn  would  ! 
nominate  members  (probably  two  from  each- region)  to  an 
upper  house,  or  Senate.  This  body  could  then  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity,  taking  the  place  of  the  National  Council 
which  the  President  set  up  under  his  guided  democ- 
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racy 'scheme.  The  pattern  of  events  becomes  clearer  when  it 
is  noted  that  the  Communists  would  be  in  a  minority  in  each 
of  the  regions,  so  that  the  members  nominated  to  the  upper 
house  could  be  the  considered  choice  of  non-Communist  ele¬ 
ments.  This,  however,  cannot  be  put  into  praaice  until  the 
constitution  is  adopted,  and  the  assembly  will  not  conclude 
its  drafting  of  the  complete  constitution  for  some  months  yet. 
Sukarno  and  Hatta 

The  immediate  task  seems  to  be  to  circumvent  the 
National  Council,  and  the  reappearance  on  the  political  scene 
of  Dr.  Hatta  suggests  that  the  President  is  being  put  imder 
persuasive  pressure  to  allow  the  Cabinet  to  function  without 
direction  from  the  National  Council.  To  the  outside  world 
the  comings  and  goings  of  Hatta  and  Sukarno  mean  little,  but 
agreement  between  them  is  the  foundation  stone  of  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  stable  and  democratic  future.  The  former  is  the  in¬ 
corruptible,  moderate  and  progressive  political  theorist,  un¬ 
complicated  by  emotionalism;  the  latter  is  the  revolutionary 
personality,  the  much  loved  praaical  man  of  the  world,  the 
embodiment  of  Indonesian  nationalist  emotion. 

It  is  possible  for  the  West  to  draw  some  comfort  from 
the  coming  together  of  these  two  massive  political  figures,  and 
although  the  reason  for  President  Sukarno’s  rest  cure  abroad 
has  been  the  subjea  of  wild  speculation,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  departure  is  a  convenient  way  of  saving 
him  the  embarrassment  of  being  on  the  spot  while  Hatta  and 
the  moderate  elements  bring  about  something  of  a  reversal  of 
the  internal  policies  the  President  set  in  motion  so  short  a 
while  ago. 

It  must  be  expected  that  the  Dutch — hitherto  the  undis¬ 
puted  authorities  on  Indonesian  internal  affairs — will,  try  to 
discredit  Indonesians  in  the  eyes  of  the  West,  for  it  is  true  to 
say  that  they  have  as  much  to  lose  from  the  rise  to  power  of 
the  moderates  as  they  would  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  Com- 


munists.  No  Government,  no  matter  what  its  political  com¬ 
plexion,  could  hold  the  support  of  the  country  if  it  took  the 
Dutch  under  its  wing.  But  Indonesians  recognise  that  the  part 
the  Dutch  play  in  their  economic  life  must  eventually  be  re¬ 
placed  in  a  moderated  form  by  someone.  The  Japanese  have 
not  been  slow  in  impressing  Djakarta  with  their  business 
acumen.  But  Indonesians  look  rather  more  to  Britain  than 
anyone  else.  By  failing  to  understand  the  trends  in  Indonesia 
today  Britain  could  lose  a  great  opporttmity. 

Many  western  hearts  will  have  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  growth  of  Indonesia  along  democratic  socialist  lines,  but 
this  should,  surely,  not  be  reason  enough  to  frighten  ofi 
British  business.  A  country’s  affairs  are  always  more  of  a 
source  of  worry  when  they  are  out  of  focus,  and  we  in  Europe 
have  too  often  taken  our  reactions  to  Indonesian  affairs  second 
hand  from  the  Dutch.  It  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  Holland  is  an  ally  in  NATO  we  can  be  guided  in 
relations  with  Indonesia  by  Dutch  prejudices. 


Comment 


Suspicions  about  the  Kishi  Plan 

The  recent  South-East  Asian  journey  by  Japan’s  Prime 
Minister  Nobusuke.  Kishi  has  no  doubt  contributed 
towards  the  strengthening  of  Japanese  influence  in  that 
area,  and  must  be  considered  to  be  of  major  significance  for 
her  external  political  and  economic  position.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  also  brought  to  light  the  lingering  suspicions 
which  are  still  prevalent  in  South-East  Asia  of  her  ultimate 
economic  intentions. 

In  Indonesia,  for  example,  there  is  little  enthusiasm 
about  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  Mr.  Kishi  and 
President  Sukarno  which  brought  to  an  end  the  long-pending 
question  of  reparations.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
Indonesians  that  their  country  has  “sold  out’’  to  the  Japanese 
during  these  negotiations  which  were  taken  out  of  Premier 
Djuanda’s  hands  and  spontaneously  conducted  by  President 
Sukarno.  As  the  Indonesian  demand  has  been  for  $400 


million,  and  Japan  agrees  to  pay  $233  million  over  a  period 
of  10  to  20  years,  to  cancel  Indonesia’s  post-war  trade 
liability  of  $170  million  and,  in  addition  to  provide 
approximately  $400  million  worth  in  the  form  of  economic 
cooperation,  it  is  —  at  the  first  glance  —  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  Indonesian  misgivings. 

It  must  only  be  presumed  that  the  basic  suspicion  with 
which  Japanese  economic  expansion  is  viewed  in  South-East 
Asia,  is  responsible  for  the  mixed  and  predominantly 
reserved  feelings  aroused  by  Japan’s  advances.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  Japan  has  much  to  offer  in  technical  skill, 
manufactured  goods  and  long-term  credits  particularly  as 
the  latter  are  believed  to  enjoy  some  measure  of  back  in¬ 
surance  with  American  capital.  Yet  Japanese  offers,  though 
half-heartedly  accepted  for  reasons  of  expediency,  have  not 
dispersed  acute  apprehension  and  even  misgivings,  or  dis¬ 
pelled  cautious  reservations  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  or  the 
Philippines. 

In  India,  too,  suspicion  has  become  the  prevailing  feeling 
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towards  the  Japanese  over  the  past  few  years.  Japanese 
“pirating”  of  British  and  other  foreign  trade  marks  and  their 
use  of  foreign  patterns  and  models  of  various  goods — though 
strongly  disavowed  by  the  Japanese  authorities — have  done 
grave  harm  and  shocked  the  Indians  no  less  than  the  British. 
More  than  mere  words  will  be  needed  to  make  the  Indians 
believe  that  Japanese  firms  are  not  trying  to  resume  their 
dubious  trade  practices  they  used  before  the  war.  Whatever 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  can  be  said  that  throughout 
South-East  Asia  people  view  all  trade  and,  putting  it  broadly, 
all  economic  activity  of  the  Japanese  with  great  suspicion. 
This  holds  also  true  of  the  Plan  for  the  Asian  Development 
Foundation,  known  as  the  “Kishi  Plan.” 

Even  a  most  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  Plan  gives 
rise  to  doubts.  It  seems  to  envisage  development  for  South- 
East  Asia,  but  of  a  rather  peculiar  sort.  The  Japanese,  for 
example,  would  like  to  develop  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
the  natural  resources  of  South-East  Asia  with  a  view  of 
turning  the  area  into  a  permanent  supplier  of  raw  materials 
for  the  Japanese  industry.  The  most  outspoken  represent¬ 
atives  of  Keidanren,  the  influential  Federation  of  Economic 
Organisations  of  Japan,  have  already  drawn  up  the  following 
picture : 

India  will  supply  Japan  with  iron  ore  and  coal ;  Indonesia 
with  oil ;  the  Philippines  with  copper  and  iron  ores ;  Thailand 
with  tin,  etc.  In  return,  the  Japanese  will  provide  these 
countries  with  technicians  and  other  experts,  deliver  various 
goods  and,  most  important,  machinery  and  equipment  which 
will  make  these  countries  dependable  for  spare  parts  and 
replacements  on  Japan  alone.  All  this  would  ensure  the 
desired  pattern  of  relations  between  Japan  and  the  countries 
of  South-East  Asia,  making  Japan  the  “workshop  of  Asia” 
with  an  outlet  to  a  permanent  and  secure  market. 

But  this  picture  seems  strikingly  familiar.  Avia  saw 
something  of  this  sort  way  back  in  1942  in  the  form  of  the 
“Co-Prosperity  Sphere  in  Asia.”  The  relations  which  existed 
between  Japan  and  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  at  the 
time  have  much  in  common  with  the  economic  conditions 
that  the  Japanese  would  like  to  create  in  keeping  with  the 
Kishi  Plan.  This  similarity  becomes  even  more  obvious  in 
the  light  of  reports  from  Tokyo  that  the  Keidanren  is  dis¬ 
cussing  a  plan  for  a  Bureau  for  Asian  Affairs,  headed  by  a 
chief  with  the  rank  of  a  Minister.  This  brings  to  mind  the 
Ministry  for  the  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  which  the  Japanese 
created  at  the  height  of  their  military  successes  in  the  Pacific. 
It  seems  that  the  projected  Bureau  may  be  designed  to  fulfil 
ultimately,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  functions  carried  out 
by  this  wartime  Ministry. 

The  realisation  of  the  Japanese  plan  would  drastically 
change  the  balance  of  forces  in  world  trade.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  has  been  described  as  lacking  in  honesty,  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  countries  with  trade  interests  in  South- 
East  Asia  like  Britain  and  others,  but  also  in  relation  to  the 
Asian  countries  themselves.  It  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  widely 
believed  in  South-East  Asia  that  the  Japanese  do  not  intend 
to  help  the  Asian  peoples  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage 
or  assist  them  in  their  aU-round  and  harmonious  economic 
development.  “Otherwise,”  as  an  important  Indian  source 
puts  it,  “why  should  Japan  need  the  Kishi  Plan,  when  there 
is  the  Colombo  Plan  in  which  she  participates?”  This  can¬ 
not  be  dismissed  as  unreasonable. 

Though  this  is  the  main  doubt  about  the  honest  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Kishi  Plan  it  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  Some 
extremely  well  informed  Asian  businessmen  even  doubt 
whether  it  is  purely  Japanese  in  origin.  According  to  them. 


Indian  official  circles  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
American  interests,  or  to  be  more  exact,  US  firms  participat¬ 
ing  in  Japanese  companies,  that  have  played  their  hand  in 
developing  the  idea  of  the  Kishi  Plan.  So  far  Washington 
has  not  stated  officially  its  attitude  towards  the  Japanese 
initiative.  This  might  mean  that  it  wanted  to  receive  first 
the  results  of  the  sounding  of  public  opinion  which  was 
recently  carried  out  in  Asia,  and  of  which  Mr.  Kishi’s  journey 
seemed  to  have  been  the  last  stage. 
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Agreement  on  Laos 

A  SUCCESSOR  political  party  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  the 
insurgent  force  which  fought  against  the  French  in  the 
Indo-China  war,  should  be  taking  a  legally  constituted 
part  in  the  elections  in  Laos  this  month.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  ^of  the  support  this  party  commands  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  it  will  be  instructive  to  measure  its  success  in  the 
southern  provinces  against  that  in  the  two  northern  provinces 
where,  until  the  recent  agreement  with  the  Government,  it 
exercised  complete  control. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  classify  the  Pathet  Lao  as 
a  pure  Communist  force,  since  it  contained  within  its  ranks 
such  a  heterogeneous  group  of  people,  including  some  of 
royal  blood.  And  its  aims  and  behaviour  were  not  always 
consistent  with  Communism.  That  it  was  left  wing,  and 
looked  for  inspiration  both  to  Hanoi  and  Peking  there  is  no 
doubt.  Now  that  it  has  agreed  to  give  up  its  insurgent 
activities  against  the  Laotian  Government,  and  cede  control 
of  Phong  Saly  and  Sam  Neua,  the  two  provinces  in  the 
north,  some  of  its  representatives  have  been  invited  into  the 
proper  Government  of  the  country.  There  is  now  every 
chance  that  its  identity  as  a  political  element  will  be  less 
apparent. 

One  of  the  main  demands  it  made  on  the  Government 
before  it  would  be  party  to  an  agreement  was  that  Laos 
should  declare  a  neutralist  foreign  policy.  The  geographical 
position  of  Laos,  land-locked  between  Viet  Nam,  China, 
Thailand,  Cambodia  and  Burma,  makes  the  question  of 
foreign  relations  very  important.  The  demand  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  neutralism  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Government  to  meet,  because  feelings  had  been  leaning  that 
way  for  some  time.  Thinking  on  the  issue  of  foreign  relations 
is  reasonably  uniform  in  Laos,  and  in  internal  affairs  no 
great  matters  of  contention  between  the  former  Pathet  Lao 
and  the  Government  side  have  so  far  revealed  themselves. 

The  Geneva  conference  of  1954  envisaged  a  settlement 
between  the  two  sides  in  Laos,  but  now  that  it  has  happened 
the  West  is  not  happy  about  it.  Statesmen  and  commentators 
talk  of  it  as  a  set-back  for  western  interests  because  the 
Government  conceded  certain  points  to  the  Pathet  pio.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  small  and  apparently  unprotected  states  turn  away 
from  the  West  is  precisely  because  the  West  proclaims  its 
own  interests  so  unequivocally.  Small  countries,  like  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  believe  they  have  everything  to  lose  by 
aligning  themselves  with  the  interests  of  western  or  Soviet 
countries.  Security  for  them  lies  in  the  confidence  that 
springs  from  being  committed  to  neither  side. 

The  agreement  in  Laos  shows  that  if  the  contending 
sides  are  free  from  ties,  obligations,  and  commitments 
imposed  by  countries  outside,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  basis  for 
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agreement.  The  situation  in  Viet  Nam  between  North  and 
South  has  reached  virtual  deadlock,  with  slim  possibility  of 
carrying  through  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  agreement,  because 
the  South,  under  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  became  involved  with,  and 
dependent  upon  the  good  will  of,  the  United  States.  There 
are  several  lessons  for  western  policy  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Laotian  situation.  It  is,  unfortunately,  doubtful  if  they  will 
be. 


A  Siamese  Election 

Last  month’s  election  in  Thailand  was  a  quiet  affair  with 
only  a  thirty  percent  poll.  Only  politicians  in  Bangkok 
are  able  to  raise  any  heat  over  political  issues,  but  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  absent  this  time. 

The  result  of  the  election  conveniently  endorses  the 
bloodless  coup  brought  off  by  Marshal  Sarit  Thanarat  a  few 
moQths  ago  when  he  deposed  Marshal  Pibul  Songgram.  It 
was  known  that  no  political  party  had  wide  enough  support 
to  gain  the  required  number  of  seats  necessary  to  outvote 
the  123  nominated  members  of  the  Assembly.  These  members 
together  with  the  59  independents,  are  likely  to  carry  through  ^ 
the  policies' of  Marshal  Sarit  and  his  military  group.  What 
these  policies  are  likely  to  be  is  anybody’s  guess  at  the 
present  time. 

Under  Marshal  Pibul’s  regime  Marshal  Sarit  was  never 
in  the  forefront  of  politics,  but  the  newspapers  under  his 
control  showed  Tnarked  anti-American  tendencies  —  though 
to  what  end  is  not  clear.  He  has  also  spoken,  since  his  rise 
to  power,  of  the  necessity  for  an  independent  foreign  policy. 
This  need  indicate  no  more  than  the  desire  to  be  free  of 
censorious  American  representations  about  illicit  practices 
carried  on  by  prominent  men  in  Siamese  life. 

The  election  will  have  satisfied  everyone.  Nothing 
violent  to  upset  the  quiet  life,  no  big  political  issues  to  ruffle 
the  calm  waters.  Until  the  next  election  —  or  the  next  coup 
—  everyone  can  settle  down,  and  get  about  their  business 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 


Party  Games  in  Karachi 

UNTIL  a  government  in  Karachi  can  feel  it  has  the 
mandate  of  the  electorate  it  will  be  without  the  sort  of 
initiative  so  necessary  in  the  internal  and  external  affairs 
of  Pakistan.  Each  succeeding  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
inauguration  speech,  says  the  same  things  as  his  predecessors, 
with  assurance  of  unqualified  support  from  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  the  seventh  Prime  Minister  since 
independence,  last  month  went  through  the  familiar  formula 
of  “telling  the  nation,’’  which  meant  in  effect  assuring  the 
West,  that  Pakistan  would  stand  by  her  alliances,  military 
and  otherwise.  He  did,  however,  perform  a  service  in  pin¬ 
pointing  the  necessity  for  rooting  out  corruption.  Whether 
any  head  of  Government  in  Pakistan  to^y  could  long 
survive  if  he  seriously  tackled  the  problem  of  corruption  in 
high  places  is  doubt^.  Corruption  is  a  word  which  covers 
the  activities  of  many  people  who  have  the  power  to  make 
and  break  politicians  in  present-day  Pakistan. 


The  new  Prime  Minister,  like  those  who  have  gone 
before  him,  has  the  difScult  task  of  preparing  for  next 
November’s  general  election  —  the  first  in  Pakistan’s  history. 
He  has  come  into  office  precisely  because  Mr.  Chundrigar 
supported  an  electoral  issue  which  was  highly  controversial 
and  over  which  he  was  forced  to  resign  the  Premiership 
which  he  took  over  just  about  three  inonths  ago. 

The  issue  is  whether  there  should  be  joint  or  separate 
electorates.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  a  ccmununal 
roll,  since  there  is  no  danger  of  Muslim  submersion  by  the 
Hindu  population.  Separate  electorates  endear  themselves  to 
many  Muslim  League  and  Republican  members  because  they 
see  their  own  prominence  in  Pakistan’s  affairs  endangered  by 
an  election  fought  on  matters  of  politics  rather  than  on 
religious  indentification  and  narrow  community  interests. 

Most  of  the  Hindus  in  the  country  are  in  East  Pakistan, 
and  there  the  majority  of  politicians  are  aware  of  how 
important  it  is  to  bring  the  communities  closer  together  if 
there  is  not  to  be  renewed  strife.  East  Pakistanis  are  highly 
conscious  of  political  issues,  and  any  move  which  might 
seem  to  them  to  indicate  that  the  western  half  was  trying  to 
dominate  the  country’s  affairs  would  touch  off  the  simmering 
conflict  between  the  two  wings. 

A  general  election  has  been  promised  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  excuse  for  not  holding  it  sooner  has  always  -been 
the  time  it  takes  to  prepare  electoral  rolls.  If  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  an  election  is  going  to  be  a  sort  of  cat-and-mouse 
game  played  between  the  largely  unrepresentative  parties  in 
the  present  Assembly,  the  people  of  the  country  are  going 
to  have  to  wait  a  lot  longer  than  next  November  before  they 
can  exercise  their  choice. 
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Nepal’s  Birth  Pangs  of  Democracy 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 


Nearly  seven  years  ago  under  the  stress  of  a  "people's 
democratic  revolution”  launched  by  the  Nepali  Congress 
the  200-year  old  feudal  autocratic  power  of  the  ruling 
Rana  dynasty  was  for  the  first  time  so  shaken  that  the  King 
of  Nepal  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  formation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  commoners.  The  first  commoner  to  form'  a 
popular  administration  under  the  throne  was  M.  P.  Koirala, 
President  of  the  Nepali  Congress.  But  the  sudden  introduc¬ 
tion  of  democracy  created  a  power  vacuum  which  the  in¬ 
experienced  Congress  leadership  found  difficult  to  remove, 
though  it  laid  the  preliminary  foundation  for  the  growth  of 
democracy  in  the  country. 

The  Nepali  Congress,  patterned  after  the  no\V-ruling 
All-India  National  Congress,  had  remained  closely  allied  to 
that  body  up  to  the  re-emergence  of  India  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  In  fact  it  had  conducted  its  “democratic  struggle” 
against  the  Rana  aristocratic  rule  with  India  as  the  principal 
operational  base.  No  sooner  had  India  regained  her  national 
freedom  than  she  gave  all  possible  democratic  assistance  to 
the  Nepali  Congress,  especially  to  M.  P.  Koirala  to  hasten 
the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  absolute  rule.  At  the  same  time, 
certain  progressive  Rana  elements  directly  or  indirectly  sided 
with  the  Congress-initiated  nationalist  movement  and  this 
dislocated  the  administrative  hold  of  the  throne-appointed 
Rana  nobles.  The  resultant  political  struggle  between  the 
Rana  clique  and  the  nationalists  synchronised  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  sporadic  armed  revolts.  Recognising  that  the  time 
for  a  change  had  come,  the  then  Nepali  monarch,  father  of 
the  present  King  Mahendra,  issued-a  proclamation  declaring 
that  henceforward  the  country  would  be  administered  by  a 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  representing  the  people.  Thus  at  one 
.stroke  the  King  replaced  the  long-standing  Rana  court  rule 
by  a  democratic  administration  headed  by  popular  nation¬ 
alists.  The  monarch  however  continued  to  remain  as  the 
absolute  head  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  first  commoner’s  Cabinet 
up  to  November  1957  no  less  than  six  ministries  have  ruled 
the  country  for  successive  short  terms.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  nationalists  to  develop  a  stable  political 
party.  The  introduction  of  democracy  has  prompted  top 
nationalist  leaders  to  compete  with  one  another  for  con¬ 
trolling  ruling  power.  The  national  democratic  movement 
has  been  split  into  several  sectional  forces  and  each  is  under¬ 
mining  the  other  impelled  by  political  self-interests.  Cabinet 
overthrowing  has  become  an  important  feature  of  Nepali 
party  politics.  Temporary  sectional  alliances  are  being 
effected  not  to  propagate  stable  politics  but  to  seek  Cabinet 
changes.  The  sharp  party-political  rivalry  is  back-pedalling 
the  realisation  of  the  nationalist  aim  of  democratising  the 
country  in  gradual  stages.  In  evaluating  the  overall  situa¬ 
tion  in  Nepal  the  party-political  confusion  and  conflict 
should  be  regarded  as  birth-pangs  of  democracy. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  M.  P.  Koirala  Cabinet 
a  very  serious  fall-out  occurred  between  the  top  leaders  of 
the  Nepali  Congress.  Hence  at  the  very  outset  the  nationalist 
movement  was  hamstrung.  Inner  party  differences  caused 
the  fall  of  the  M.  P.  Koirala  Ministry  and  the  first 


democratic  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  surrendering  the  parly 
leadership  practically  retired  from  politics.  B.  P.  Koirala 
took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Nepali  Congress,  while  the 
splinter  group  led  by  D.  R.  Regmi  organi.sed  the  Nepali 
National  Congress.  Subsequently  two  more  parties  appeared 
on  the  national  political  scene.  They  are  Praja  Parishad 
(People’s  Congress)  of  B.  K.  Misra  and  Tanka  Prasad 
Acharaya,  and  the  United  Democratic  Party  of  Dr.  K.  I. 
Singh.  Rana  elements  too  formed  a  powerful  political  body 
of  their  own. called  the  Gorkha  Parishad.  Then  several 
minor  political  groups,  some  Socialist  and  communistically 
inclined  and  others  professing  local  nationalism,  sprang  up 
in  the  country.  This  unhappy  political  fragmentation  made 
it  clear  that  no  ministry  could  rule  the  country  for  a  long 
duration.  Except  for  the  Gorkha  Parishad  all  other  principal 
political  parties  have  formed  the  Government  for  short 
durations.  The  current  trend  of  party-political  nationalism 
transparently  indicates  that  no  party  Government  could  stay 
in  power  without  enjoying  the  direct  or  indirect  support  of 
the  Gorkha  Parishad,  certainly  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  now-developing  democracy  in  Nepal. 

Internally  the  political  instability  in  Nepal  is  due  to 
(1)  party-political  conflict,  (2)  entrenched  |>osition  of  the 
Gorkha  Parishad,  (3)  lingering  court-centred  Rana  clique 
opiiosition,  and  (4)  continued  adverse  economic  conditions. 
Externally  it  is  because  of  the  failure  of  party  politics  to 
develop  a  clear-cut  policy  in  respect  of  India  and  China. 
The  last  five  Cabinets  have  alleged  that  Nepal  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  stabilise  her  politics  chiefly  because  of  “Indian 
interference”  in  her  national  aflairs  and  India’s  “persistent 
policy  of  controlling  Nepal.”  The  Indian  Government  not 
only  considers  the  allegation  unfounded  but  declares  that 
India  is  pursuing  a  “good  neighbour”  policy  towards  Nepal. 
The  Nepali  political  leaders  also  allege  that  China  is  hoping 
that  Nepal  will  develop  a  relationship  of  “mutual  reliance” 
between  Kathmandu  and  Peking  because  of  the  historical 
ties  between  Nepal  and  Tibet.  The  truth  is  that  this  unique 
independent  Himalayan  kingdom  sandwiched  between  India 
and  China  fears,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  these  two  great 
neighbours  are  vying  with  each  other  to  control  Nepal  fof 
their  respective  political  and  military  security.  Hence  anti- 
Indian  Nepali  nationalist  elements  aver  that  Nepal  is  faced 
with  an  India-China  cold  war.  They  are  urging  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  “true  Nepalism”  as  a  “makeweight  against  the  on¬ 
rush  of  Indianism”  in  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that  Nepali 
politics  is  more  apprehensive  of  an  “Indian  domination” 
than  communisation  of  the  country  managed  by  China 
through  Tibet.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  four  major  parties  and  the  Gorkha  Parishad  are  block¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  Communism  in  Nepal.  ' 

The  M.  P.  Koirala  Cabinet  was  undoubtedly  pro-Indian. 
During  its  tenure  New  Delhi  and  Kathmandu  signed  two 
treaties  in  July  1950  setting  forth  the  evolution  of  good- 
neighbourly  relations,  politically  and  economically.  One  is 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  which  enjoins  the  two 
contracting  parties  to  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
one  another.  The  other  is  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce 
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specifying  mutual  economic  intercourse  for  common  benefit. 
Though  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  objectionable  in  the 
terms  of  both  the  treaties,  anti-Indian  Nepali  elements  who 
are  certainly  in  the  majority  claim  that  the  two  accords 
have  cleared  the  way  for  “keeping  Nepal  as  a  vassal  of 
India.’’  It  is  apparent  that  swayed  by  nationalist  sensibility 
they  resent  India’s  policy  of  keeping  Nepal  within  her 
sphere  of  influence.  The  Indian  Government  supports  the 
neutral  foreign  policy  of  Kathmandu,  for  it  is  compatible 
with  the  “five  principles  of  international  relations’’  enunciated 
by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  accepted  by  the  Nepali 
Government.  It  is  the  general  understanding  that  if  Nepal 
IS  attacked  by  an  outside  aggressor  India  will  come  to  her 
rescue.  Although  India  is  developing  her  Himalayan 
defence  by  taking  into  account  the  security  of  Nepal,  she 
has  made  no  move  to  extend  that  defensive  set-up  to  that 
country.  Only  individual  Gurkhas  are  being  recruited  into 
the  Indian  Army.  This  is  also  being  done  by  Britain.  Quite 
a  sizable  Gurkha  population  lives  on  income  obtained  from 
India.  All  these  factors  show  that  anti-Indianism  prevailing 
in  Nepal  is  primarily  due  to  sentimental  reasons. 

When  the  B.  P.  Koirala  Ministry  was  formed  attacks 
on  India  began  to  gather  momentum.  A  deliberately 
fomented  anti-Indianism  was  kept  up  during  the  Cabinet 
of  Tanka  Prasad  Acharaya  and  the  Ministry  of  Dr.  Singh. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  was  done,  firstly,  to 
gain  mass  support,  and  secondly,  to  lay  at  the  door  of 
India  all  difficulties  of  Nepal.  In  India  there  does  not  exist 
an  anti-Nepali  sentiment.  Most  Indians  regard  Nepali’s 
anti-Indianism  as  an  expression  of  political  inexperience. 
They  are  confident  that  with  the  attainment  of  political 
maturity  Nepal  will  voluntarily  suspend  “uncalled-for 
attacks”  on  India. 


In  June  1957  Tanka  Prasad  Acharaya,  then  Prime 
Minister,  had  revealed  that  Communist-inspired  elements 
ran  a  parallel  administration  -in  small  foothill  areas  of 
southern  Nepal  around  Birganj  until  Government  forces 
were  rushed  there  to  restore  order.  Earlier  he  had  issued  a 
warning  against  “reactionaries  who  are  conspiring  and 
combining  to  destroy  democracy.”  In  1956  he  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Peking  to  promote  Nepali-Chinese 
neighbourly  friendship.  His  visit  followed  attractive  Chinese 
offers  of  economic  aid.  It  is  curious  that  some  months 
after  he  discovered  a  Communist  plot  and  appointed  a 
tribunal  to  sentence  arrested  plotters  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

Acharaya  believes  that  Nepal  should  develop  a  “buffer 
diplomacy”  to  counter  Indian  influence  in  the  country.  To 
do  that  Nepal  should  “reorientate”  her  policy  towards 
China.  In  other  words,  he  advocates  a  double  standard 
diplomacy  for  Nepal  to  enable  her  to  play  a  trans- 
Himalayan  political  role  to  her  advantage  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  both  India  and  China.  Other  major  political 
parties  have  rejected  his  buffer  diplomacy  as  unworkable 
and  detrimental  to  national  interest.  Acharaya  prefers  the 
introduction  of  the  Chinese  system  of  industrialisation  and 
modernisation  of  agriculture  to  Nepal.  This  preference  too 
has  been  cold-shouldered  by  other  parties.  The  pro-Chinese 
sentiment  headed  by  Acharaya  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  his  Ministry  in  July  1957.  Other  parties 
severally  agreed  that  a  switch  towards  China  was  irre¬ 
concilable  with  Nepal’s  geographical  affinity  with  India  and 
intimate  political,  economic  and  racial  relationships  with 
that  country.  They  also  saw  the  danger  of  closer  alliance 


with  Communism.  Hence  they  felt  that  the  offered  Chinese 
economic  assistance  should  be  carefully  scrutinised.  In  the 
meantime  the  agricultural  improvement  and  industrialisa¬ 
tions  schemes  should  be  executed  in  collaboration  with 
India,  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  by  obtaining  as 
much  assistance  under  the  Colombo  Plan  as  possible. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Acharaya  administration  King 
Mahendra  asked  Dr.  Singh  to  form  a  new  Government. 
He  did  so  because  the  previous  Cabinets  of  other  parties 
had  proved  unstable.  He  thought  Dr.  Singh’s  United 
Democratic  Party  supported  by  a  solid  section  of  the 
ordinary  masses  would  be  able  to  form  a  coalition  adminis¬ 
tration.  Dr.  Singh  was  a  political  refugee  in  Tibet  for  four 
years  after  leading  an  abortive  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1951.  He  was  granted  full  pardon  on  his  return  to 
Nepal  in  1955  by  King  Mahendra.  In  1951  when  he  was 
waging  a  guerilla  war  against  the  Government  he  became  a 
popular  hero  of  simple  villagers.  Evading  capture  he  trekked 
into  Tibet  only  to  be  arrested  by  Chinese  forces.  He  says  he 
was  very  badly  treated  by  the  Chinese  throughout  his  stay  in 
Tibet.  Probably  that  is  why  he  does  not  want  Nepal  to  set 
up  closer  relations  with  China.  On  the  other  hand  not  only 
does  he  resent  Indian  influence  on  Nepal  but  advocates  that 
Nepal  should  not  become  too  much  dependent  on  economic 
development  aid  from  India.  On  his  return  to  Nepal  he 
organised  the  United  Democratic  Party  and  soon  gained  a 
substantial  following  among  the  ordinary  Gurkha  people. 

Failing  to  gain  the  support  of  one  of  three  major  parties 
—  the  Nepali  Congress,  Nepali  National  Congress  and  Praja 
Parishad  —  Dr.  Singh  organised  an  independent  ministry  and 
accepted  the  support  of  the  Gorkha  Parishad.  Immediately 
the  three  major  parties  began  overtures  to  form  a  “triple 
alliance”  to  overthrow  the  Singh  Cabinet.  While  the  over¬ 
tures  were  going  on  King  Mahendra  at  the  end  of  September 
last  announced  that  Nepal’s  first  general  elections  scheduled 
for  October  8  could  not  be  held.  The  date  for  the  elections 
had  been  fixed  19  months  ago  by  a  royal  proclamation.  Dr. 
Singh  caused  the  announcement  to  be  made  because  no 
preparations  had  been  made  to  facilitate  the  holding  of 
elections.  The  Election  Commission  reported  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  polls  could  not  be  held  because  previous  administra¬ 
tions  had  not  made  any  basic  electoral  arrangements.  For 
instance,  the  much-needed  enactment  of  People’s  Representa¬ 
tion  Laws  had  not  been  done,  nor  were  there  enough  ballot 
boxes  and  necessary  papers  to  print  electoral  rolls.  The 
proclamation  fixed  no  new  date  for  elections  but  said  the 
elections  would  be  held  “as  expeditiously  as  possible.” 

The  postponement  of  general  elections  spurred  the  three 
major  parties  to  organise  a  joint  Democratic  Front  under 
whose  auspices  a  conference  was  held  at  Birganj  to  demand 
the  resignation  of  the  Singh  Cabinet.  The  conference 
appointed  a  nine-member  Action  Committee  to  prepare  for 
the  launching  of  a  nation-wide  civil  disobediance  campaign 
and  to  urge  the  holding  of  national  elections  as  early  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Singh  revised  the  India-inspired 
first  five-year  economic  development  plan  into  a  two-year 
plan  to  meet  the  pressing  development  requirements.  The 
two-year  plan  included  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
highways  linking  different  parts  of  the  country  with  India, 
installation  of  electric  ropeways,  building  of  100  suspension 
bridges  and  two  irrigation  canals  and  establishment  of  a 
paper  mill,  a  cement  factory  and  a  number  of  well-equipped 
hospitals. 

The  rise  pf  the  Democratic  Front  opposition  coincided 
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with  the  worsening  of  the  food  situation  due  to  drought. 
Then  Dr.  Singh  decided  that  a  Democratic  Constitution  for 
the  country  should  be  drafted  by  a  parliament  and  not  by 
a  Constituent  Assembly  as  decided  previously  under  the 

Interim  Government  of  Nepal  Act  of  1951.  Though  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  amend  the  act,  he  declined  to  say  when  the  elections 

were  to  be  held  to  elect  the  contemplated  parliament.  He 
also  took  a  bold  step  to  begin  the  integration  of  the  vassal 
states  within  Nep>alt  territory  and  thus  invited  the  wrath  of 
the  Rana  clique.  Two  of  the  24  principalities  were  integrated 
into  the  Central  Administration  of  Nepal  and  the  two  vassal 
rulers  were  deprived  of  their  executive  powers.  Finally  he 
encountered  stubborn  opposition  from  the  Qvil  Service  as 
he  started  appointing  his  own  nominees  in  high  positions.  It 
is  said  that  he  disagreed  with  the  King  on  the  Civil  Service 
reform  project.  While  the  rift  with  the  King  was  becoming 
wider,  the  Democratic  Front  called  for  a  general  strike  and 
the  Civil  Service  refused  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Singh.  Failing 
to  persuade  Dr.  Singh  to  modify  his  attitude  King  Mahendra 

dismissed  him  on  November  14  last. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Singh  Ministry  the  weakness  of  the 

party-political  administration  was  clearly  exposed.  Party 
politics  is  still  in  the  process  of  development  in  Nepal.  It  is 
therefore  nothing  surprising  that  the  country  is  suffering 
from  instability.  The  delay  in  the  holding  of  general  elections 
will  most  certainly  make  the  nationalist  groups  restive.  If 

the  country  is  confronted  with  violent  political  campaigns, 


particularly  at  this  stage  when  the  food  shortage  has  created 
a  highly  acute  economic  problem,  the  promotion  of 
democracy  is  likely  to  bog  down.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
necessary  for  the  four  major  national  parties  to  look  more 

to  national  than  party  interests  in  guiding  Nepal  along  the 

democratic  path.  This  means  that  a  healthy  regrouping  of 

the  existing  political  forces  is  urgently  required  to  provide 
a  permanent  cure  to  the  chronic  political  unbalance.  Equally 
it  is  necessary  that  the  prevailing  Rana  clique  politics  should 
be  thoroughly  revamped  to  make  it  accept  the  slowly 
developing  democracy  as  inevitable. 

It  would  be  harmful  to  berate  India  continuously.  It  is  a 
fact  that  India  is  persuing  an  enlightened  policy  towards 
Nepal.  Her  Himalayan  obligations  are  much  more  heavy 
than  those  of  Nepal  on  account  of  her  special  responsibilities 
towards  Bhutan  and  Sikkim.  The  fact  that  India  so  far  has 
offered  about  £8  million  aid  and  is  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  and  Colombo  Plan  to  help  Nepal  reshape  her 
economy  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  It  is  not  India 

which  is  playing  a  Ministry-making  game ;  it  is  Nepal  party 

politics  which  is  responsible  for  quick  ministerial  changes, 

for  it  has  yet  to  acquire  real  national  mandate. 


NOTE-.  As  this  goes  to  press,  Nepal  is  still  without  a  government. 
Negotiations  between  King  Mahendra  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Front  ended  in  failure,  and  were  followed  by  riotous 
demonstrations  during  which  thousands  of  students  demanded 

elections  within  the  next  six  months.— Ed. 


THE  CANAL  WATER  PROBLEM 


By  Nripendranath  Ghosh 


Responsible  spokesmen  for  Pakistan,  in  its  dispute 
with  India  over  the  division  of  waters  of  the  Indus  River 
System,  have  often  claimed  that  since  “  most  of  the 
rivers  in  this  region  spring  in  Kashmir,”  that  State  should 
form  part  of  Pakistan.  They  have  also  of  late  raised  the 
bogey  of  India  threatening  to  reduce  Pakistan  to  a  “  desert  ” 
by  draining  away  these  waters  in  the  Bhakra  Dam  and  other 
irrigation  projects  in  its  northern  territory,  adjoining  West 
Pakistan. 

These  claims  are  scarcely  supported  by  facts  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  Out  of  the  six  rivers — the  Indus,  Jhelum,  Chenab, 
Ravi  Beas  and  Sutlej— which  flow  through  the  Indus  Basin- 
only  one  (the  Jhelum)  springs  in  Kashmir;  two  (the  Indus 
and  Sutlej)  in  Tibet  and  the  remaining  three  in  the  Indian 
States  of  East  Punjab  and  Himachal  Pradesh.  Two  of  these 
rivers  (the  Ravi  and  Beas)  rise  in  the  Indian  States  of  Hima¬ 
chal  Pradesh  and  Punjab  and  do  not  even  touch  Kashmir. 
The  third  river,  Sutlej,  which  rises  in  Tibet,  also  does  not 
touch  Kashmir.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  that  “  most  ” 
of  these  rivers  “spring  in  Kashmir”;  and,  consequently, 
the  claim  over  Kashmir  territory,  at  least  in  this  respect, 
becomes  untenable.  However,  if  this  plea  is  accepted,  Tibet 
should  be  incorporated  in  Pakistan ;  and  so  also  the  two 
Indian  States  mentioned  above!  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
too,  this  type  of  argument  would  lead  to  international  strife, 
if,  for  example,  one  of  the  Danube  States  were  to  claim 
control  over  all  the  States  through  which  this  river  flows. 

To  examine  the  second  claim,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint 
oneself  with  the  water  supply  position  in  the  Indus  River 
System.  Of  the  six  rivers  in  Ais  area,  three  western  ones — 


the  Indus,  Jhelum  and  Chenab — flow  through  Pakistan  and 
carry  80  percent  of  the  entire  waters  of  this  system.  The 
remaining  three,  the  eastern  rivers — the  Ravi,  Beas  and 
Sutlej  on  the  Indian  side — ^receive  only  20  percent  of  the 
water  supply. 

The  real  facts  are  otherwise.  India,  at  present,  is  actually 
receiving  11  percent  and  Pakistan  89  percent  of  the  total 
water  supply  available  in  this  region,  despite  their  almost 
equal  requirements  as  pressure  of  population  on  the  two 
sides  is  equal.  However,  there  are  26  million  acres  of 
cultivable  land  on  the  Indian  side  and  39  million  on 
Pakistan’s.  Thus  even  the  proportion  of  cultivable  land  on 
the  two  sides  is:  India  40: Pakistan  60.  To  irrigate  these 
lands,  naturally,  the  water  supply  should  be  in  that  ratio. 
Nevertheless,  India  has  contented  herself  with  only  20  per¬ 
cent,  as  recommended  by  the  WOrld  Bank. 

Had  the  irrigational  development  of  the  Indus  basin 
region,  in  pre-partition  India,  been  uniform,  the  present 
dispute  between  these  two  countries  need  not  have  arisen. 
The  development  plans — initiated  by  the  then  Government 
in  one  part  of  the  region — now  under  Pakistan — could  not 
be  completed  in  the  other  part — now  with  India — before 
partition  took  place.  To  obtain  maximum  return  on  capital 
investment,  the  then  Government  had  to  give  priority  to 
developing  the  Crown  waste  lands  in  the  territory  now  under 
Pakistan.  It  was  then  proposed  to  extend  the  irrigation 
facilities  in  the  other  area  as  well.  With  that  end  in  view  the 
British  Government  started  the  Bhakra  Dam  project  in  1945 
— two  years  before  the  partition  of  India. 

It  is,  therefore,  historically  incorriset  for  Pakistan 
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spokesmen  to  say  that  the  present  Government  of  India 
has  started  the  Bhakra  Dam  to  drain  away  the  waters  of 
this  system  and  thereby  convert  Pakistan  into  a  “  desert.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  five  percent  of  the  inflow  of  water 
of  the  river  Sutlej  is  being  utilised  in  this  dam.  The  truth  is 

that  a  disproportionate  advantage  has  gone  to  Pakistan  in 
this  matter  because  the  integrated  development  of  the  entire 
region,  as  once  contemplated  by  the  British  Government, 
could  not  be  accomplished  before  the  partition  of  India 
took  place. 

Indian  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fair  division  of  the 
natural  waters  of  the  Indus  River  System  between  the  two 
countries  were  initiated  immediately  after  partition.  With  a 
view  to  settling  this  matter  amicably  with  Pakistan,  a 
Standstill  Agreement  was  reached  which  extended  up  to 
March  31st,  1948.  On  its  expiry,  Pakistan  did  not  agree  to 
renew  it.  This  position  continued  until  another  agreement 
was  arrived  at  in  May,  1948,  between  Mr.  Nehru,  the  Indian 

Prime  Minister,  and  the  late  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammad,  then 
Finance  Minister  of  Pakistan. 

This  Agreement  fully  recognised  India’s  need  to  develop 
areas  in  the  Indian  part  of  the  region  where  water  supply 
was  scarce  and  which  were  far  underdeveloped  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  weU-irrigated  areas  on  the  Pakistan  side, 
it  was  also  agreed  by  the  two  parties  to  approach  the 
problem  in  a  practical  spirit  on  the  basis  of  India  progress¬ 
ively  diminishing  supplies  to  Pakistan  canals  in  order  to  give 
reasonable  time  to  enable  Pakistan  to  tap  alternative 
sources. 

The  Agreement  worked  smoothly  for  a  while  until 
Pakistan  refused  to  honour  her  financial  obligations  under 
the  terms  specified  therein.  She  failed  to  pay  canal  water 
charges  since  July  1950,  which  amounted  to  Rs.l0,856,506 

(up  to  September,  1957).  Despite  this,  India  continued  to 
supply  waters  to  the  Pakistan  canals.  Further  efforts  by 
India  to  break  this  stalemate  did  not  prove  to  be  successful 
in  the  face  of  Pakistan’s  manoeuvres  to  make  this  issue  into 
a  political  dispute.  In  *1951,  however,  Mr.  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal,  former  Head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  toured 
this  region  extensively,  and  on  his  return,  wrote  an  article 
in  an  American  paper,  suggesting  “  that  this  unnecessary 
controversy  can  be  solved  by  commonsense  and  engineering, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  live  by  the  waters  of  the 
Indus  River.” 

The  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  Eugene  Black, 
took  up  this  idea  and  obtained  the  two  countries’  agreement 
to  the  appointment  of  a  working  party,  comprising  engineers 
of  India,  Pakistan  and  the  World  Bank  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  problem  on  a  non-political  and  engineering 
basis.  The  party  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Indus  Basin 
(covering  9,000  miles)  and  an  intensive  study  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  data,  meeting  thereafter  in  Washington  in  May /June 

1952,  Karachi  in  December  1952  and  in  Delhi  in  January 

1953,  When  the  working  party  reassembled  in  Washington 
in  September  1953,  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  representatives 
could  not  agree  on  a  common  approach.  Ultimately  the 
World  Bank  presented  its  own  plan  on  February  5,  1954. 

The  following  are  the  salient  points  of  the  World  Bank 
plan :  — 

(i)  The  entire  flow  of  the  western  rivers — the  Indus, 
Jhelum  and  Chenab — would  be  available  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  Pakistan  except  for  the 
insignificant  uses  in  Kashmir.  (This  would  mean  that 
80  percent  of  the  total  flow  of  the  Indus  Basin  rivers 
would  be  reserved  for  Pakistan). 


(ii)  The  entire  flow  of  the  eastern  rivers — the  Ravi,  Beas 
and  Sutlej,  would  be  available  for  the  exclusive,  use 
and  benefit  of  India — “  except  that  for  a  specified 

transitional  period,  India  would  continue  to  supply 
from  these  rivers  in  accordance  with  an  agreed 
schedule,  the  historic  withdrawals  from  these  rivers  in 
Pakistan.”  This  transitional  period  was  estimated  to 
be  five  years  under  the  Bank  plan. 

(This  meant  that  after  the  transitional  period,  India’s 
share  of  the  total  flow  of  the  Indus  Basin  rivers  would 
be  limited  to  20  percent). 

India  would,  by  this  proposal,  be  denied  for  ever 
the  waters  of  the  Chenab  which  flow  within  Indian 
territory  and  which  she  is  not  only  entitled  to  use, 
but  also  which  are  so  vital  for  the  development  of 
large  arid  tracts  in  India. 

(iii)  India  should  bear  the  costs  in  proportion  to  the . 
benefits  to  be  received  by  her  of  certain  link  canals  in 
Pakistan  required  to  replace  from  western  rivers  the 
supplies  now  received  by  Pakistan  from  the  eastern 
rivers. 

Despite  the  obvious  disadvantages,  India  accepted  this 
proposal.  It  would  mean  that  India  would  have  to  pay  a 
substantial  amount  to  Pakistan  for  using  her  own  rivers.  It 
would  also  mean  that  vast  arid  areas  in  India  which  could 
have  been  developed  by  using  the  waters  of  the  Chenab 
would  suffer  for  want  of  additional  water.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  interest  of  an  amicable  settlement  India  declared  her 

readiness  to  make  these  sacrifices.  Nearly  three  and  a  half 
years  of  the  suggested  transitional  period  of  five  years  have 
already  passed  since  then  and  Pakistan  has  yet  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  World  Bank  her  acceptance. 

In  June  last,  Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Illif,  Vice-President  of  the 
World  Bank,  visited  India  and  Pakistan  to  try  once  again 
following  exchange  of  letters  between  the  World  Bank 

President,  Mr.  Eugene  Black  on  one  side  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  other.  The  two 
governments  have  now  accepted  an  extension  of  this 
cooperative  effort  to  settle  this  vital  problem.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  meeting 
again  in  Washington  to  discuss  certain  heads  of  agreement 
which  should  form  the  basis  of  an  international  water  treaty. 

It  must  be  reiterated  that  the  Bank  proposals  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1954  had  envisaged  a  transitional  period  of  five  years 
after  which  India  was  not  required  to  continue  any  supplies 
of  water  to  Pakistan  from  the  eastern  rivers.  Since  then, 
nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  already  without  Pakistan 
agreeing  to  a  reasonable  settlement.  She  has  put  forward 
one  obstruction  after  another.  One  such  new  obstruction  is 
that  in  addition  to  building  the  link  canals,  as  required  under 
the  Bank  proposals,  Pakistan  has  demanded  that  India  should 
also  construct  a  large  storage  dam  for  Pakistan  involving  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  Rs.600  million.  What  puzzles 
India  is  whether  Pakistan  is  not  exploiting  India’s  anxiety 
for  a  speedy  settlement  to  make  the  latter  foot  the  bill  for 
the  entire  irrigation  development  of  West  Pakistan. 

No  amount  of  propaganda  in  the  world  outside,  that 
India  is  threatening  to  reduce  Pakistan  to  a  “  desert  ”  will 
deceive  those  who  know  that  more  than  95  million  acre  feet 
out  of  160  million  acre  feet  of  the  entire  waters  of  the  Indus 
River  System,  are  at  present  being  allowed  to  flow  waste  by 
Pakistan  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  There  is  enough  for  use  and 
spare.  Surely  West  Pakistan  with  the  mighty  Indus  River — 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  Nile  and 
containing  five  times  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  river — is 
never  likely  to  become  desert,  if  India  is  allowed  her  meagre 
rightful  share  to  bring  life  to  her  parched  and  arid  tract. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


INDIAN  CONGRESS  SESSION 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Delhi 


The  long  series  of  political,  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  country  will  be  subjected  to  searching  scrutiny 
when  the  sixty-third  annual  session  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  ruling  party  led  by  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  is  formally  inaugurated  on  January  14 
at  Jhalukbari,  approximately  seven  miles  south-east  of 
Gauhati,  capital  of  Assam  state. 

This  is  the.  second  time  that  the  Congress  has  held  its 
annual  session  in  Assam,  the  last  time  was  31  years  ago. 
The  momentous  forty -first  session  was  held  in  1926  at  Pandu 
in  the  suburbs  of  Gauhati.  It  was  at  the  Pandu  session  that 
the  Congress,  led  by  the  late  Mahatma  Gandhi,  decided  to 
launch  the  now  historic  non-violence  non-cooperation 
movement  which  not  only  shook  the  foundation  of  the  long 
British  hegemony,  but  opened  the  way.  for  the  subsequent 
eclipse  of  British  paramountcy.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Congress  was  reluctant  to  hold  any  of  its  previous  annual 
sessions  in  Assam  was  because  the  state  is  poor,  and  because 
it  had  remained  as  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  India  due 
to  communication  and  transportation  difficulties.  Only 
recently,  owing  to  better  road  and  air  travel  facilities,  has 
Assam  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  rest  of  India.  Also 
its  economic  position  has  improved  compared  with  straitened 
conditions  in  the  past. 

During  the  forty-first  session  more  than  half  of  the 
expenses  incurred  was  voluntarily  contributed  by  poor 
peasants.  Many  of  them  willingly  surrendered  their  meagre 
earnings  for  six  to  eight  weeks  to  demonstrate  to  the  emerg¬ 
ing  nationalist  India  that  the  people  of  far  distant  Assam 
could  bear  untold  sacrifice  in  following  the  lead  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  The  Reception  Committee  of  the  Assam  State  Con¬ 
gress  has  estimated  that  the  total  expenditure  for  the  current 
session  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rs.  1,500 ,000 
(£112,500).  This  amount  has  already  been  subscribed 
voluntarily  and  again  the  peasants  of  Assam  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  subscription. 

A  new  50-acre  township  has  sprung  up  in  Jhalukbari. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago  this  location  was  marshy  and  at 
places  water  was  knee-deep.  With  six  tractors  hired  from 
the  Assam  Government  and  voluntary  labour  offered  by 
hundreds  of  workers  the  entire  plot  was  levelled  up  and  the 
water  pumped  out  within  a  few  days.  The  site  is  ideal.  Not 
only  is  it  situated  on  the  Assam  Trunk  Road,  lifeline  of  the 
state,  but  it  is  only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  swift-flowing 
Brahmaputra  River  whose  spiritual  significance  Is  enshrined 
in  the  hoary  philosophy  of  India. 

This  temporary  Congress  city  (nagar)  has  been  named 
Prakjotishpur,  an  ancient  name  of  modern  Gauhati  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  old  legends  of  Assam.  It  means  the  city  of 
“  shining  rays.”  Here  the  Congress  leaders,  sitting  virtually 
on  the  banks  of  Brahmaputra  and  drawing  inspirations  from 
the  idealised  past,  will  blend  their  best  efforts  to  master-mind 


plans  to  revive  the  “  shining  glory  ”  of  India  suited  to 
modern  progress.  In  the  midst  of  modern  activities,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  whole  atmosphere  in  Prakjotishpur  is 
saturated  with  Gandhism.  The  milieu  has  a  symbolism  which 
fits  into  the  traditional  Indian  way  of  life  and  living.  At 
one  end  here  one  can  see  simplicity  blending  harmoniously 
with  nationalism  and  at  the  other  the  invasion  of  modern 
science  merging  with  local  ruralism  in  a  natural  manner. 

For  instance,  Ihe  nagar  is  fully  electrified.  New  motor 
roads  have  been  laid  out  for  controlling  vehicular  traffic  and 
modern  city  traffic  control  has  been  enforced.  As  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  people  attending  the  session  have  been 
compelled  to  posses  valid  inoculation  certificates  against 
smallpox  and  cholera.  Medical  dispensaries  and  even  camp 
hospitals  have  been  set  up.  To  handle  mail  and  telegrams 
two  large  post  offices  and  one  telegraph  office  have  been 
installed.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  trunk 
telephone  and  teleprinter  lines  to  the  rest  of  India  via  a 
38-channel  carrier  system. 

The  two  main  gates  of  Prakjotishpur  have  been  named 
after  the  late  Desbhakta  (nation-worshipper)  Tarun  Ram 
Phooken  and  the  late  Karambir  (working  hero)  Nabin 
Chandra  Bardoloi,  who  were  chairman  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Reception  Committee  of  the  forty-first  Pandu  session. 
Other  gates  have  been  dedicated  to  the  prominent  nationalist 
leaders  of  the  state.  Though  the  city  looks  like  a  vast 
political  camp,  it  has  a  festive  and  yet  peaceful  milieu  of 
its  own.  White-capped  and  long-coated  Congress  delegates, 
smartly  dressed  in  military  style  Congress  volunteers, 
Assamese  male  and  female  sightseers  dressed  in  their 
traditional  colourful  costume  and  many  public  visitors 
dressed  in  tip-top  European  fashion  highlight  the  fact  that 
some  sort  of  a  national  festival  is  on.  With  flower  beds  and 
flower  plants  ,a  striking  riot  of  colour  has  been  introduced 
in  the  camp  city.  The  festive  mood  has  been  heightened  by 
the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  home-spun  cloth  and  village 
industries  and  by  the  opening  of  a  temporary' zoo  where 
Assam's  famous  rhinoceroses  and  other  wild  animals  could 
be  seen  in  their  natural  surroundings.  The  zoo  is  in  the 
charge  of  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Assam  Government. 

Mr.  Bimal  Prasad  Chaliha,  President  of  the  Assam  State 
Congress  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  of 
the  sixty-third  session,  thinks  more  than  100,000  people  will 
be  present  at  Prakjotishpur  during  the  period  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  deliberations.  On  January  14  the  Congress  President 
will  be  formally  taken  out  in  a  spectacular  procession  headed 
by  63  Assamese  elephants.  Although  Mr.  Nehru  and  Con¬ 
gress  President  U.  N.  Dhebar  have  urged  to  adhere  to 
austerity  in  view  of  the  prevailing  financial  crisis,  the  Assam 
State  Congress  has  planned  to  make  the  occasion  a  gala 
function.  Still,  economy  has  been  enforced  in  constructing 
the  Congress  plenary  session  hall  and  the  dormitories  for 
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the  delegates.  Instead  of  lavish  decorations,  simple  ornament¬ 
ation  has  been  made.  Foodstalls  have  been  requested  to  serve 
ample  meals. 

The  proceedings  of  the  session  will  get  under  way  on 
January  15  with  the  opening  of  the  Working  Committee 
meeting  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee  on  January  16.  On  the  same  day  an  impressive 
labour  rally  will  be  held.  On  January  17  there  will  be 
another  meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  and 
a  youth  conference  will  be  held.  The  open  session  of  the 
Congress  will  begin  on  January  18  and  after  continuing  for 
two  days  will  conclude  on  January  20.  In  between  there 
will  be  serious  exchange  of  views  among  Congress  leaders 
and  meetings  of  the  Subjects  Committee  to  draft  resolutions 
for  the  approval  of  the  open  session  of  the  Congress.  Also 
a  women’s  convention  will  be  held  which  will  be  followed 
by  the  staging  of  several  attractive  cultural  functions. 

The  .session  will  reaffirm  the  existing  foreign  policy  of 
India  and  will  direct  the  Indian  Government  to  accomplish 
the  second  five-year  plan  in  spite  of  financial  difficulties. 
There  will  be  resolutions  deploring  the  continuance  of 
colonialism  in  certain  Afro-Asian  areas  and  urging  the  grant- 
mg  of  self-government  to  those  areas.  It  is  almost  likely 
that  a  strongly-worded  resolution  on  Kashmir  will  be 
adopted  justifying  India’s  stand  and  criticising  the  attitude 
of  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  manipulations  of 
P^istan. 

Once  again  Mr.  Nehru  will  be  the  outstanding  and 
most  popular  personality.  He  will  open  the  debate  on 
foreign  policy  and  will  review  at  length  the  current  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  the  context  of  India’s  diplomatic  role. 
He  will  make  a  fresh  plea  for  the  promotion  of  East-West 
coexistence  as  the  only  means  of  reaching  an  international 
detente.  He  will  re-state  the  urgency  of  disarmament  and 
the  banning  of  the  manufacture  and  testing  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons.  He  will  make  a  spirited  reference 
to  Goa,  whose  peaceful  return  to  India  by  Portugal  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  special  resolution. 

The  foreign  affairs  apart,  Mr,  Nehru  will  frankly  state 
his  views  on  national  politics  and  economics.  It  is  gathered 
that  there  will  be  very  lively  discussions  at  the  closed  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Subjects  Committee  and  the  Working  Committee, 
the  executive  body  of  the  Congress.  It  is  further  gathered 
that  critical  speeches  will  be  made  by  certain  state  Congress 
leaders  at  the  meetings  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee, 
the  principal  planning  and  direction-giving  organisation  of 
the  Congress. 


Barma 


Monks  under  Criticism 

From  Our  Rangoon  Correspondent 

The  Sangha,  or  Buddhist  Monastic  Order,  has  been 
from  the  earliest  times  a  potent  influence  in  Burma.  It  was 
the  custom  for  all  boys,  from  the'  heir  to  the  throne  down¬ 
wards,  to  enter  the  Sangha  as  Novices  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  there  they  received  their  education.  Under  British  rule 
the  monastery  schools  declined,  because  of  the  need  for 
more  secularised  education,  but  even  today  most  Burmans 


take  novice  ordination  in  their  childhood,  or  enter  the 
Sangha  for  a  time  at  some  later  period  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  permanent  monks  forms  a  large  percentage  of 
the  male  population. 

There  is  little  authoritarianism  in  the  Buddhist  monastic 
structure.  Each  monastery  is  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  a  senior  monk,  the  Sayadaw,  who  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  his  followers.  The  three  sects,  the 
Thudhamma,  Shwegyin  and  Dwar-ya,  which  differ  only  on 
minor  questions  of  monastic  discipline,  have  no  central 
authority  governing  them  as  a  whole.  Ordination  is  granted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  monasteries,  and  Buddhist 
principles  are  so  benign  that  it  is  very  rare  for  a  monk  to 
be  forced  to  disrobe  for  objectionable  conduct. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  there  has  of  recent  years  been 
a  decline  in  the  standards  of  the  Sangha.  Discipline  has 
relaxed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  need  is  now  felt  for  a 
disciplinary  body  to  take  action  against  monks  who  violate 
the  Vinaya,  or  code  of  conduct  laid  down  by  the  Buddha. 
Younger  monks  are  frequently  seen  at*  cinemas,  Burmese 
shows,  football  matches  and  other  entertainments,  while 
disorderly  conduct  between  rival  factions  of  monks  is  not 
unknown  and  political  activities  within  the  Sangha  have  in¬ 
creased.  Certain  monasteries,  also,  have  gained  the  reputa* 
tion  of  being  haunts  of  bogus  monks  who  are  in  reality 
dacoits  and  petty  criminals  sheltering  under  the  Yellow  Robe. 

To  counteract  this,  the  Government  has  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  Sangha  Hlut-taw,  or  Ecclesiastical  Assembly, 
to  be  given  disciplinary  powers  over  all  monks  within  the 
Union.  Its  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  leading  Sayadaws, 
authorities  on  Vinaya  law  and  procedure,  to  be  elected  by 
the  monks  themselves  from  the  three  sects.  On  the  face  of 
it,  the  proposal  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  one,  both  for 
the  protection  of  genuine  monks  and  the  preservation  of  the 
monastic  order.  It  has  the  sanction  of  tradition  and  of 
Buddhist  custom  in  other  Theravada  countries,  where  monks 
are  registered  and  issued  identity  cards  to  establish  their 
genuineness.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  is  encountering 
opposition  from  the  monks  in  attempting  to  carry  it  out. 

Leading  the  opposition  are  the  Mon  Maha  Sangha 
Maggi  Association,  the  Arakanese  Sangha  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  monks  of  Moulmein,  Pegu,  Thaton  and  Rangoon, 
who  claim  that  they  speak  for  the  majority.  They  strongly 
repudiate  all  the  criticisms  brought  against  the  Sangha, 
pointing  out  that  the  sensational  cases  of  misconduct  which 
reach  the  daily  papers  are  not  representative  of  the  Sangha 
as  a  whole.  The  Government,  they  say,  is  composed  of  lay¬ 
men  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  the  monks,  and  if  any  monk 
forfeits  their  respect  all  they  have  to  do  is  withdraw  their 
support  from  that  individual  monk.  They  should  not  claim 
any  power  over  the  Sangha  itself.  They  fear  that  the  Sangha 
Hlut-taw  may  be  used  to  bring  political  influence  to  bear  on 
the  Order,  and  quote  instances  in  which  such  political  power 
has  been  exercised  unduly  in  secular  affairs.  The  idea  that 
a  monk  who  does  not  support  the  party  in  power  may  be 
victimised,  and  even  disrobed,  on  a  false  charge  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  looms  large  in  their  fears.  One  leading  Sayadaw 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
“Phongyi  policemen”  armed  with  revolvers,  or  "Phongyi 
Pyu-saw-hti,”  the  latter  being  the  Government’s  body  of  civil 
defence  personnel. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  is  that  many 
Government  Ministers  have  declared  themselves  Marxists. 
The  monks  maintain  that  these  Marxist  ministers,  as  enemies 
of  religion  or  at  least  non-believers,  have  no  right  to  claim 
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any  jurisdiction  over  the  Buddhist  Sangha.  In  this,  as  in 
some  previous  disputes  with  the  monks,  the  AFPFL  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  price  of  its  former  Communist  leanings ;  the  monks 
see  in  the  Sangha  Hlut-taw  an  attempt  to  bring  the  monastic 
Order  under  State  control.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  One  aspect  of  the  question  that  has  not  been  given 
publicity  up  to  now  is  the  fact  that  many  monks  do  not 
depend  upon  the  goodwill  of  laymen  for  their  support,  but 
pay  their  way  by  practising  fortune-telling,  magic,  indigenous 
medicine  and  alchemy.  These  monks  are  greatly  respected 
and  feared  by  the  laymen,  who  will  overlook  any  bad 
behaviour  in  a  monk  whom  they  rely  upon  to  give  them 
supernatural  aid  in  their  difficulties.  All  these  practices  are 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Vinaya,  and  the  Sangha  Assembly 
would  be  forced  to  take  action  against  those  monks  who  live 
by  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  opposition  comes  from  this 
quarter,  but  it  is  not  a  point  that  could  be  advanced  publicly 
by  the  monks. 

The  head  of  the  Young  Monks’  Association,  an  in¬ 
fluential  section,  is,  in  favour  of  the  Hlut-taw.  The  census 
and  registration  of  monks  he  declares  to  be  fully  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  custom  under  the  Burmese  kings ;  but  he 
qualifies  his  support  by  saying  that  the  Young  Monk’s 
Association  will  resist  all  anti-religious  and  repressive  rules. 
Some  other  sections  of  the  Sangha  have  also  signified  their 
approval,  and  have  already  taken  steps  to  elect  their 
representatives.  The  Government,  unwilling  to  precipitate  a 
crisis  in  which  it  would  lose  the  support  of  a  highly  influential 
section  of  the  population,  is  taking  a  very  moderate  line  and 
doing  all  it  can  to  reassure  and  propitiate  the  monks.  If  it  can 
succeed  in  convincing  them  that  the  Sangha  Assembly  will 
operate  with  strict  justice,  without  any  interference  ffom 
politicians  and  solely  in  the  interests  of  religion,  it  will  have 
accomplished  a  very  necessary  reform.  Unfortunately, 
parallel  events  have  given  the  monks  some  reason  to  fear 
ths't  tliis  may  not  be  the  case,  and  it  will  require  all  the 
Government’s  tact  to  dispel  these  misgivings. 


Malaya 


Hopes  for  Peace 

From  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 

From  January  1958,  Malaya’s  Detention  Camp  head¬ 
quarters  here  in  Kuala  Lumpur  will  be  closed  down  and  its 
staff  either  switched  to  other  Government  departments  or 
made  redundant.  The  reason  is  that  today  there  are  only 
146  detainees  in  the  whole  country,  compared  with  some 
11,000  at  the  height  of  the  emergency  in  1950-51.  Many  of 
these  11,000  are  now  back  home  again,  others  have  volun¬ 
tarily  left  Malaya  to  return  to  their  country  of  origin,  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  been  deported,  mainly  back  to 
China.  Accurate  figures  of  how  many  have  been  deported 
are  still  secret,  but  they  might  well  come  to  4,000  to  5,000, 
including  immediate  dependants  (wives  and  children)  who 
elected  to  accompany  the  person  being  deported. 

According  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Detention 
Camps.  Mr.  T.  H.  H.  Thomas,  during  the  last  nine  and  a 
half  years  of  the  emergency,  a  total  of  some  20,000  people 
have  at  one  time  or  another  spent  a  spell  in  detention  camps 


for  pro-Communist  activities.  There  were  at  one  time  at 
least  10  such  camps  scattered  around  the  Federation  with 
the  Ipoh  camp,  in  north  Malaya,  capable  of  holding  3,000 
people,  as  the  largest.  Today  only  the  Ipoh  camp  remains, 
all  the  others  having  been  reconverted  for  other  functions, 
and  in  Ipoh  there  are  now  146  inmates.  Every  detainee’s 
case  is  examined  quarterly  by  an  independent  inquiry  board 
and  gradually  these  people  are  being  released.  The  Prisons 
Department,  which  had  overall  control  of  the  camps  until 
now,  will  continue  to  look  after  the  administration  of  this 
lone  Ipoh  camp,  while  its  records  will  in  future  be  kept  by 
the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

In  1958,  Malaya  will  spend  less  on  the  emergency  than 
ever  before.  The  Government  in  its  budget  has  allocated 
an  expenditure  of  $126  millions  (about  £15  millions),  a 
decrease  of  $8  millions  on  the  allocation  for  this  year.  Five 
years  ago,  this  flgure  was  annually  well  above  the  $200 
million  mark.  Throughout  Malaya  there  are  still  high  hopes 
that  next  year  will  see  an  end  to  the  fighting.  The  Prime 
Minister.  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  has  now  “  passed  the  ball  ” 
to  the  Malayan  Communist  Party  leader.  Chin  Peng,  by 
offering  to  meet  him  again  to  accept  his  surrender. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  a  silence  of  nearly  two  years. 
Chin  Peng  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  indicating  that  he 
was  willing  to  meet  him  again  and  “  this  time  it  is  expected 
that  agreement  will  be  reached  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.” 
The  Tunku  wasted  no  time  in  saying  that  he  agreed  to  this 
second  meeting  (the  first  took  place  in  December  1955  and 
after  two  days  ended  in  a  deadlock)  but  added  in  a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  given  wide  publicity  in  Malaya :  “  From 
the  text  of  the  letter,  I  can  only  infer  that  Chin  Peng  has 
accepted  the  principle  of  surrender.”  This  now  leaves  Chin 
Peng  to  make  the  vital  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
accept  surrender.  Meanwhile  militant  Communist  activities 
have  dwindled  and  are  now  almost  negligible,  while  the 
country  waits  and  hopes  that  at  long  last  peace  will  be 
restored. 

Speaking  at  a  State  opening  of  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  in  November,  the  Paramount  Ruler  of  Malaya  said 
that  despite  this  new  approach  from  the  Malayan  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  there  was  no  cause  for  complacency.  The 
potential  strength  of  militant^Communism  has  been  greatly 
reduced  during  the  year,  but  still  the  terrorist  organisation 
possessed  sufficient  strength  in  certain  areas  to  justify  jio 
relaxation  of  effort  on  their  part.  The  Paramount  Ruler 
added  that  the  improvement  in  the  emergency  situation  in 
certain  areas  had  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  reduction 
of  the  armed  formations  provided  by  the  Police  and  Home 
Guard  and  this  would  continue  in  1958.  But,  he  warned, 
these  reductions  would  not  reduce  the  striking  power  of  the 
security  forces  in  areas  where  it  was  needed. 

One  visitor  who  returned  to  Malaya  recently  after  an 
absence  of  six  years  found  it  incredible  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  the  same  country.  The  hundreds  of  new  villages  (500 
of  them  in  Malaya)  established  in  1950  to  resettle  families 
and  give  them  greater  protection  against  the  terrorists,  were, 
six  years  ago,  not  very  pleasant  spectacles  .  .  .  treeless 
against  the  mid-day  heat,  often  surrounded  by  barbed  wire, 
and  more  often  than  not  comprising  uncooperative  people 
who  had  been  moved  compulsorily  into  them.  Today,  the 
roads  of  these  villages  are  tree-ljned,  they  have  electric 
power  and  water  on  tap  and  the  very  suggestion  that  their 
inhabitants  could — if  they  wished — return  to  their  original 
abodes  has  been  rejected  out  of  hand. 
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In  the  bigger  towns  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ipoh  and  Penang, 
the  amount  of  building  under  construction  is  staggering. 
Here  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  low-cost  flats,  towering  eight  and 
nine  storeys  high,  are  being  built  by  the  municipality;  com¬ 
mercial  houses  are  vying  with  each  other  to  see  who  can 
build  higher  and  more  expensive  offices ;  and  the  number  of 
neon  signs  at  night  gives  the  capital  a  typical  American 
touch. 

With  all  the  foreign  embassies  and  high  commissions 
opening  in  Kuala  Lumpur  after  independence,  building 
contractors  have  never  had  it  so  good.  Several  are  having 
to  reject  contracts  because  they  have  enough  work  on  hand 
for  the  next  two  to  three  years.  And  there  is  all  this 
prosperity  despite  the  price  of  rubber  and  tin  being  lower 
today  than  for .  the  past  two  years.  Some  industrialists  are 
slightly  worried  that  the  prices  of  tin  and  rubber  are  down 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  recession  is  only 
a  temporary  one.  At  least  the  1958  budget  is  based  on  this 
assumption.  It  assumes  that  revenue  from  the  export  tax  of 
these  two  commodities  will  remain  as  high  as  this  year  and 
therefore  there  is  no. need  to  increase  income  tax  or  any 
other  taxes  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Alliance  Government  continues 
in  its  attempt  to  woo  foreign  capital  for  the  building  up  of 
secondary  industries.  Some  countries  undoubtedly  feel  they 
should  wait  for  a  few  months,  say  until  Malaya’s  independ¬ 
ence  is  one-year-old,  and  by  that  time,  if  she  is  still  shaping 
up  and  still  as  stable  as  now,  then  they  will  come  in.  How¬ 
ever,  representatives  from  an  American  tyre-manufacturing 
firm  have  just  visited  Kuala  Lumpur  to  discuss  with  the 
Alliance  Government  the  prospects  of  starting  a  $1,000,000 
factory,  which,  if  this  should  materialise,  will  be  Kuala 
Lumpur’s  largest.  As  a  beginning,  this  factory  will  employ 
1,000  local  men  and  women  and  could  act  as  a  great 
incentive  for  encouraging  other  industrialists  to  come  to 
Malaya. 

The  Alliance  Government’s  pledge  that  overseas 
industries  operating  in  Malaya  will  not  be  nationalised  has 
carried  weight  with  many  prospective  foreign  investors.  And. 
it  is  expected  that  early  in  the  new  year,  the  Government 
will  announce  its  stand  on  preferential  treatment  to  be  given 
to  investors  in  this  country. 


Singapore 


No  Civic  Responsibility 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 

A  fleeting  visitor  to  Singapore’s  shores  recently  was  Mr. 
Nobusuke  Kishi,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister.  He  only 
stayed  two  days  (not  more  than  the  average  American 
tourist)  before  leaving  for  Australia,  but  much  ground  was 
apparently  covered  during  this  time  in  talks  with  Singapore 
Government  officials.  Mr.  Kishi  gave  the  usual,  stereotyped 
diplomat’s  “  greeting  ”  speech  on  arrival  at  Paya  Lebar 
Airport,  and  said  he  was  here  “  for  frank  talks  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  Japan 
and  Singapore.”  The  main  reason  for  his  overseas  tour  was 
probably  to  find  markets  for  an  expanding  Japanese  export 


industry.  Later,  he  said  he  would  like  to  help  Singapore  with 
Japanese  technical  “know-how.”  This  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  establishing  technical  training  centres  in  Malaya  and 
Japan  and  to  train  Malayans  in  various  branches  of  industry. 
Malayan  students,  also,  are  likely  to  be  offered  places  in 
Japanese  Universities  to  pursue  courses  of  higher  study. 
Mr.  Kishi  was  keen,  too,  to  promote  joint  Japanese-Malayan 
business  enterprises. 

His  visit  here  was  devoid  of  all  political  feeling  or 
national  emotion  of  the  kind  he  encountered  when  he  arrived 
in  Australia.  The  only  likely  embarrassing  topic  concerning 
the  crippling  of  the  local  rubber  footwear  industry  in  Singa¬ 
pore  by  the  unrestricted  import  of  cheaper  Japanese 
manufactured  goods  was  not  aired  until  after  his  departure. 

If  you  were  in  Singapore  now,  you  would  be  struck  by 
the  number  of  Commissions  that  have  recently  completed 
their  deliberations  or  are  still  sitting.  The  Singapore  Harbour 
Board,  the  University  of  Malaya,  and  corruption  in  the 
Government  service,  have  been  under  scrutiny.  In  the  case 
of  the  former,  the  Millboum  Commission  has  recommended 
removal  of  the  labour  monopoly  hitherto  held  by  the 
Singapore  Harbour^  Board  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
streamlined  Singapore  Port  Authority.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  seem  to  meet  with  the  wholehearted  approval  of  local 
shipping  companies.  The  University  of  Malaya  Commission 
has  been  investigating  the  state  of  friction  that  has  long 
existed  in  the  University  between  local  members  of  the 
academic  staff  and  the  Council  and  expatriate  members  of 
the  academic  staff  who  are  dominant  in  the  Senate.  Its  main 
recommendations  are:  (i)  It  was  not  in  favour  of  complete 
“  Malayanisation  ”  of  staff  as  this  would  tend  to 
“  isolate  the  University  from  new  ideas  ”  (ii)  Overseas 
leave,  in  future,  should  be  granted  to  local  and  expatriate 
staff  alike  after  a  three-year  tour  of  duty,  but  only  as  study 
leave  consisting  of  at  least  10  weeks’  programme  of  study 
or  research  at  an  overseas  university  approved  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (iii)  The  retiring  age  for  both  academic  and 
administrative  staff  should  be  raised  to  60. 

Nobody  appears  to  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
report  of  the  Government  Commission  investigating 
corruption  in  the  public  service:  there  has  been  an  official 
silence.  Questions  are  to  be  asked  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
about  it. 

Yet  another  Government  Commission  is  still  sitting  to 
enquire  into  alleged  malpractices  at  two  by-elections  this 
year,  when  Chinese  secret  society  thugs  in  the  pay  of 
unscrupulous  politicians  are  said  to  have  “  influenced  ” 
voters  for  a  price.  From  the  evidence  so  far  recorded  it 
looks  as  if  there  is  some  truth  in  the  allegation.  It  is  quite 
clear  Chinese  secret  societies  are  playing  an  increasingly 
active  part  behind  the  scenes  in  both  criminal  and  political 
activities.  They  are  out  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can 
by  forcing  a  terrified  Chinese  population  to  pay  “  squeeze,” 
extortion,  and  “protection”  money.  Whole  streets  of  Chinese 
shopkeepers  are  paying  in  silence.  Five  wealthy  Chinese 
merchants  have  b^n  kidnapped  and  held  to  ransom  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  two  other  kidnapping  attempts 
have  been  foiled.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Singapore 
Police  continue  their  unsuccessful  hunt  for  the  nephew  of 
millionaire  Tan  Lark  Sye,  who  was  kidnapped  by  secret 
society  gangsters  some  two  weeks  ago.  4,200  police  and 
soldiers  have  been  used  in  the  search  so  far,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  277,000  man-heurs  have  been  spent  in  vain. 

There  is  usually  a  seasonal  increase  in  crime  about 
Christmas  time,  but  this  year  the  increase  was  phenomenal. 
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A  leading  member  of  the  Singapore  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  said  that  “  never  has  Singapore  seen  such 
outrageous  defiance  of  law  and  order,”  and  the  Singapore 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  calling  for  another  com¬ 
mission  of  enquiry.  There  is  no  doubt  Chinese  secret  society 
thugs  are  posing  a  serious  threat  to  good  government  in 
Singapore,  but  what  is  need  now  is  action  and  not  words. 
The  Secret  Society  Sub-Branch  of  the  Singapore  Police 
should  be  strengthened:  the  public,  for  its  part,  should 
cooperate  more  with  the  police  and  give  them  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  they  can  act.  But  this  needs  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  which  is  still  sadly  lacking  in  Singapore. 


Japan 


Sputnik  Craze 

From  Stuart  Griffin 

(Eastern  World  Tokyo  Correspondent) 

Japan  is  no  more  foolproof  against  the  Sputnik  boom 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Especially  as  Christmas 
approaches,  the  Japanese  turn  the  “  Red  Moon  ”  to  their 
advantage  commercially,  in  as  agile  a  way  as  do  wily  left- 
wing  politicians  and  Communist  sympathisers  turn  it  to 
their  advantage  in  their  ceaseless  cold  war  struggle  against 
the  pro-American  ruling  regime,  the  Liberal-Democratic 
Party  of  Prime  Minister  Kishi. 

Scientifically,  Japanese  are  agog  at  the  Russian  satellite 
success.  The  1956  Soviet  satellite  excess  shook  lethargic 
intellectualism  by  the  shoulders  here — after  Poland,  after 
Hungary.  And  Japanese,  smarting  still  under  what  many  call 
the  “  infringed  sovereignty  of  our  homeland  ”  (because  of 
the  presence,  12  years  after  the  Pacific  War  of  US  soldiers 
and  air  bases),  smile  smugly  as  America  desperately  seeks  to 
get  into  the  swing  of  this,  orbitally  speaking. 

The  Tokyo  Astronomical  Office  reports  the  receipt  of  a 
cable  from  Moscow  asking  for  mutual  exchange  of  observa¬ 
tion  data  on  man-made  satellites  and  Japan.  Flexing  its  own 
postwar  scientific  muscles,  it  smiles  in  pleased  recognition 
by  big  brother.  Planetarium  attendance,  telescope  sales.  Mars 
real  estate  sales — all  have  boomed  since  the  launchings  of 
the  two  Russian  satellites.  Electric  Science  Hall’s  planetarium 
in  Osaka  reports  that  attendance  in  November  stood  at 
65,(X)0 — three  times  the  usual  number  of  visitors.  Department 
stores  report  brisk  sales  of  telescopes,  not  just  of  the  $1.25 
to  $15  variety,  but  of  the  costly  $75  to  $200  type. 

'  There  are  now  more  than  500  Japanese  who  claim  to 
hold  100  acres  apiece  on  Mars.  TTie  Japan  Space  Travel 
Association  in  Tokyo  has  been  acting  as  “sole  agent”  for 
Mars  lots,  and  have  gathered  in  over  $1,500  from  youths  in 
their  20’s,  at  $2.75  per  claim.  Proof  that  Japan  is  as 
conscious  of  over-population  and  living-space  as  it  is  about 
scientific  and  inter-planetary  discovery.  And  on  the  Ginza, 
Japan’s  Piccadilly  and  Leicester  Square  combined  with 
Regent  Street  and  Saville  Row,  rocket-shaped  earrings  sell. 
Sputnik  cocktails  are  shaken,  earth  satellite  neon  signs  flicker 
in  the  wintry  skies,  and  an  eight-inch  ceramic  statue  of  the 
heroic  Soviet  dog  is  unveiled  in  a  Terfeyo  park. 

Thousands  of  no-longer-surprised  Tokyoites  pass  un- 
noticingly  beneath  an  imitation  earth  satellite  with  an 


imitation  dog  inside  that  helps  sales  skyrocket  for  a  popular 
caramel  confection.  The  Sputnik  theme  has  been  picked  up  for 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  Christmas  window  dressing  and  decoration 
confection.  The  Sputnik  theme  has  been  picked  up  for  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  Christmas  window  dressing  and  decoration 
gimmicks.  The  best  to  date:  an  atomically-powered  Santa 
Claus  scooting  on  his  errands  in  a  rocket  facing  a  similar 
Santa  directing  an  imaginary,  outer  space  traffic  jam  of  four 
toy  Sputniks. 

Children  will  clap  their  hands  with  glee  on  Christmas 
morning  over  a  $2  rocket  launcher  truck,  fitted  with  two 
rocket  launchers.  Bang — and  the  son  or  daughter  is 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  some  perfectly  harmless 
flames.  They  may  like  a  toy  rocket  made  of  soft  plastic 
which  shoots  out  pressured  water  at  50  cents  a  toy.  Instruc¬ 
tions  in  English  as  well  as  Japanese  advise  how  to  get  the 
rocket  to  a  300  foot  ceiling — with  return  for  re-use. 

A  Nihonbashi  coffee  shop  features  “  flying  saucer 
soup.”  A  Shibuya  bar  calls  on  patrons  to  “  sputter  with 
Sputnik  cocktail  for  the  hilarious  feeling  ”  (in  English).  A 
Japanese  newspaper  offers  one  million  yen  ($1,288)  to  the 
first  human  being  to  reach  the  moon  and  claims  the  Bank 
of  Japan  will  allow  conversion  to  proper  currency  .if,  in  the 
event,  the  distinction  goes  to  a  foreigner  who  can’t  use  yen. 
Space  neurosis,  space  fever,  whatever  it  is — the  Japanese 
have  caught  it. 

Even  the  younger  brother  of  the  future  Emperor  of 
Japan — Prince  Yoshi — has  been  caught  up  with  it.  Class¬ 
mates  call  him  “  Martian,”  because  of  his  over-sized  head. 
Space  travel  fever  affects  the  names  of  foods  and  dishes. 
One  restaurant  in  the  Tokyo  Omori  district  serves  dishes 
each  of  which  has  a  name  related  to  universe  and  space 
voyaging — and  the  piece  de  resistance  is  a  gummy  substance, 
passing  for  dessert,  dubbed  “Artificial  Satellite  Sponge  Cake.” 
A  chocolate  bar  maker  responds  to  the  mood,  at  least  of 
the  moment.  His  latest  product  unwraps  itself  as  “  Two-Stage 
Rocket  Chocolate.”  Sputnik  designs  have  already  been  woven 
into  ladies’  kimonos. 

Politically,  as  one  correspondent  writes  in  a  vernacular 
paper,  sputnik  has  paid  off  for  the  Russians.  His  comrrient 
is  that  daily  Japanese  papers  and  magazines  alike  gave  out 
with  “  one  long  almost  unbroken  crow  of  delight  at  this 
final  Soviet  triumph.”  The  US  is  judged  as  now  “  irrevocably 
resolving  not  to  go  to  war  against  Russia,”  in  the  opinion  of 
the  left-like  magazine,  Sekai,  “  for  since  the  United  States 
will  think  several  times  before  attacking  the  USSR,  and  it 
is  unthinkable  for  the  Russians  to  use  their  brilliant  new 
power  against  humanity — there  will  be  no  World  War  III.”. 
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Australia 

Indonesia  jolts  Australian 
complacency 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

Australians  received  a  rude  shock,  resembling  that  of  an 
ostrich  being  awakened,  from  the  regrettable  but  under¬ 
standable  Indonesian  reaction  to  the  obstinate  Dutch' ref  usal 
to  discuss  the  West  Irian  claim.  That  refusal  has  been  backed 
by  Australia,  which  at  first  took  the  line  that  the  claim  was 
a  mere  distraction  from  Indonesian  internal  troubles  and 
could  thus  be  “  kept  on  ice  ”  indefinitely.  Later  it  was 
acknowledged  that  Australia’s  real  concern  was  its  own 
security.  When  this  honest  argument  was  naturally  resented 
in  Asia,  the  Australians  and  Dutch  adopted  the  new  approach 
of  “  the  welfare  of  the  ethnically-different  New  Guinea 
people,”  and  talked,  quite  unrealistically  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  about  “  self-determination  for  the  whole  of 
New  Guinea  ”  at  some  distant  date  when  millions  of  near¬ 
savages  would  be  able  to  decide  on  their  own  future. 

These  arguments,  of  course,  have  now  gone  with  the 
strong  winds  of  opinion  blowing  in  Indonesia,  winds  which 
are  being  eagerly  fanned  by  Communist  influences  inside 
and  outside  the  country.  In  restrospect,  it  can  be  regretted 
now  even  more  than  in  the  past  that  Holland  and  Australia, 
by  various  means,  persuaded  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  oppose  the  Indonesian  claim. 
Indonesia  has  had  a  majority  in  recent  years — but  not  quite 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed  under  the  rules  to  give  it 
General  .Assembly  backing.  This  has  meant  a  series  of 
frustrating  rebuffs  for  Indonesia,  and  the  explosive  situation 
existing  as  this  is  written  in  mid-December, 

It  has  been  alarrhing  to  find  so  many  Australian  news¬ 
papers  indulging  in  recent  months  in  a  hystericfai  campaign 
against  the  Indonesian  claim  and  the  Republic’s  administra¬ 
tion  generally.  This,  coupled  with  a  display  of  unforgivable 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  newspapers  and  parliament¬ 
arians,  has  left  most  Australians  both  prejudiced  and 
uninformed  on  an  issue  which  must  have  a  major  effect  on 
future  Australasian-Asian  relations. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression,  indeed,  that  the 
demand  for  West  Irian  was  CommunisT-inspired.  There  has 
been  practically  no  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  this 
nationalistic  demand,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch- 
Australian-UN  stand  has  actually  given  the  Communists  the 
opportunity  they  have  seized  so  eagerly  of  “  cashing-in  ”  on 
the  national  sentiment.  There  have  even  been  fantastic 
assertions  that  Indonesia  had  greedy  eyes  on  Australian  New 
Guinea  and  British  North  Borneo. 

There  is  now  evidence  of  some  second  thoughts  in 
Australia.  It  is  not  possible  to  ignore  a  sober  warning  from 
Djakarta  that  Indonesian  anger  might  be  turned  against 
Australia.  This  should  make  even  the  most  ignorant  or 
complacent  Australians  realise  the  disastrous  effects  that 
might  follow  an  upsurge  of  Asian  feeling  against  this  nation 
of  less  than  10  million  white  people  in  a  continent  on  the 
edge  of  Asia. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  ignoring  the  dangers 


of  a  further  collapse  of  the  Indonesian  economy,  following 
the  expulsion  of  Dutch  experts  and  capital. 

One  Australian  observer  has,  put  it  bluntly.  “  Do 
Australians  really  want,”  he  asked,  “  to  see  the  Dutch  remain 
nominally  in  charge  of  West  New  Guinea  while  the  Com¬ 
munists  take  over  the  rest  of  Indonesia  and  its  80-odd  million 
people,  or  would  they  prefer  to  allow  Indonesia  to  get 
sovereignty  over  West  New  Guinea  and  then  help  the  whole 
of  Indonesia  to  resist  Communist  attempts  to  grab  the  whole 
rich  group  of  islands  to  the  north  of  Australia?”  This, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  the  problem  for  Australia,  and  one 
on  which  a  decision  must  be  reached  very  quickly.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  three  nations  most  vitally  con¬ 
cerned,  Indonesia,  Holland  and  Australia,  should  be  prepared 
to  adopt  a  new  line,  whatever  the  loss  of  “  face  ”  involved, 
in  a  genuine  effort  to  find  an  acceptable  solution.  Australia 
and  Holland  should  understand  how  inflammable  was  their 
recent  joint  declaration  on  New  Guinea  development,  and 
Indonesia  should  admit  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will 
need  Dutch  help  in  the  development  of  its  own  resources. 

The  support  by  mainland  China  of  the  Indonesian  claim 
lends  weight  to  a  recent  assertion  at  the  UN  by  the 
Australian  delegate.  Dr.  E.  Ronald  Walker. 

“  Australia,”  he  said,  “  is  ...  a  part  of  the  world  where 
many  countries’  problems  of  national  security  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  disproportionate  weight  of  Communist 
Chinese  manpower  .  .  .  We  in  Australia  feel  that  a  disarm¬ 
ament  agreement  that  did  not  impose  suitable  obligations 
upon  Communist  China  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  our 
part  of  the  world — and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead.”' 

There  are  still  some  voices  being  raised  to  urge  that 
Australian  influence  in  Asia  must  be  extended  in  various 
ways.  The  trouble-free  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
to  Australia  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
Australian-Asian  relationships,  especially  as  opposed  to 
Communist  influence  in  Asia.  In  the  meantime,  the  imme¬ 
diate  problem  is  nearer  home  and  more  acute.  What  is 
Australia  going  to  do  about  Indonesia,  and  when?  As  this 
is  written  the  answers  are  not  known. 


Iran 


US- Japanese  Oil  Bargain 

From  A  Correspondent  in  Teheran 

It  is  learned  here  from  sources  in  touch  with  the 
Japanese  Embassy  that  a  secret  agreement  on  economic 
cooperation  in  Iran  has  been  concluded  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Under  the  agreement,  the  contracting 
parties  will  promote  each  other’s  investments  in  this  country. 
It  is  believed  that  for  the  Japanese  the  agreement  is  a  means 
of  thrusting  their  way  into  the  Middle  Eastern  markets  while 
those  Americans  who  are  the  real  forces  behind  many 
Japanese  companies  hope  to  use  the  latter,  to  undermine 
the  positions  of  other  countries  in  Iran. 

The  existence  of  this  agreement  was  learned  following 
If  secret  meeting  of  Japanese  diplomatists  held  in  Teheran  ort 
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October  9  to  H.  In  his  speech  at  the  meeting,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  suggested  that 
Japanese  diplomatists  in  Iran  should  base  their  “  economic 
diplomacy  ”  on  the  US-Japanese  agreement. 

Certain  facts  show  that  the  agreement  is  already  being 
put  into  practice.  One  indication  is  that  Japan  has  secured 
permission  to  prospect  for  oil  in  Iranian  Baluchistan,  from 
which  the  British  have  so  far  succeeded  in  excluding 
American  penetration.  There  is  also  other  evidence:  while 
the  Americans  fiercely  opposed  the  Iranian-Italian  oil  agree¬ 
ment  they  are  conniving  at  negotiations  for  a  similar  Iranian- 
Japanese  agreement — in  which  Yamashita,  the  manager  of 
the  Japanese  company  Idemitsu  Kosan  Kaisha,  is  offering 
Iran  more  advantageous  terms  than  those  offered  by  Enrico 
Mattei.  Finally,  by  means  of  dumping  and  with  American 
assistance  the  Japanese  have  already  succeeded  in  moving 
up  to  fourth  place  on  the  Iranian  market  (after  the  US, 
Western  Germany  and  Britain),  and  they  are  now  confidently 
pushing  their  way  to  the  third  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British. 


United  States 


.  and  Congress  disposes  ” 

By  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

Will  the  race  by  America  to  overcome  the  Soviet  lead 
in  military  hardware,  particularly  missiles,  mean  that  the 
overseas  aid  programme  will  be  slashed  by  the  Congress  in 
its  1958  session?  It’s  too  early  to  say,  and  there  are  both 
discouraging  and  encouraging  indications. 

Discouraging  is  the  fact  that  the  Administration  seems 
to  have  dropped  plans  to  press  for  special  aid  to  India  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  its  second  Five-Year  Plan.  This  decision 

is  one  that  has  been  taken  with  genuine  regret.  The  Indian 
Finance  Minister,  Mr.  T.  T.  Krishnamachari,  made  an 

excellent  impression  during  his  visit  here.  For  a  time,  there 
was  serious  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  special  President¬ 
ial  message  to  Congress  early  in  1958,  so  as  to  put  the  matter 
at  the  top  of  the  Congressional  agenda. 

The  .Administration,  however,  seemed  to  lack  the 

courage  to  take  positive  leadership,  and  awaited  the  creation 
of  a  “  favourable  atmosphere  ”  by  statements  from  leading 

Senators  and  Congressmen.  Senator  Mansfield,  Congressman 
Celler,  and  others  have  spoken  up  on  behalf  of  aid  to  India, 
but  the  volume  of  Congressional  sentiment  has  not  been 
impressive.  It  might  have  been  better  for  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  to  sound  the  trumpet,  but  it  is  not  the  kind 

of  Administration  that  does.  So  India’s  pressing  need  has 

fallen  victim  to  a  “Gaston  and  Alphonse”  act  between 

Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Instead,  the  Administration  will  do  its  best  to  help  India 
with  whatever  it  can  scrape  out  of  present  and  expected  funds 
for  general  overseas  aid.  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
former  Ambassador  to  India,  has  suggested  that  the  “  wheat 
for  India”  loan  of  1951,  presently  repayable  in  dollars,  be 
made  repayable  in  rupees,  so  as  to  improve  India’s  overall 
credit  position.  Putting  all  these  half -measures  together. 


Administration '  spokesmen  maintain  that  aid  to  India  willf 
eventually  reach  the  levels  which  the  Five-Year  Plan  needs, 
but  the  American  response,  even  if  it  be  not  too  little,  will 
certainly  be  too  late. 

On  the  positive  side  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  finally  given  an  indication  that  it  may  be  prepared  to^ 
channel  somewhat  more  of  its  overseas  aid  through  the  ' 
United  Nations.  In  spite  of  pressure  by  the  “  have-not 
nations  and  by  a  number  of  industrialised  nations,  notably ; 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  States  continues  to  resist  the 
establishment  of  the  long-proposed  Special  UN  Fund  for 
Economic  Development  (SUNFED).  But  it  has  indicated 
readiness  to  increase  its  contribution  to  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  work  of  the  UN,  and  particularly  to  engineering  and 
other  surveys  needed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  economic 
development  projects. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see.  how  Congress  responds  to 
this  idea.  In  effect,  the  United  States  will  be  helping  the 
underdeveloped  nations  to  prepare  a  more  convincing  case 
for  economic  aid,  by  financing  the  preliminary  work  needed 
to  develop  projects  to  the  point  where  the  case  for  really 
substantial  outside  capital  aid  is  strong.  Congress  has  hitherto 
been  rather  suspicious  of  such  two-stage  rockets  directed  at 
the  American  taxpayer,  feeling  that  they  tend  to  arouse 
expectations  which  Congress  is  then  put  under  heavy  pressure 
not  to  disappoint. 

According  to  present  indications,  the  Administration 
seems  minded  to  ask  for  somewhat  greater  appropriations 
for  technical  and  economic  aid  than  Congress  gave  last  year 
— although  less  than  the  Administration  asked  last  year.  The 
Administration  proposes  and  Congress  disposes — a  proverb 
thoroughly  confirmed  in  1957  by  the  deep  slashes  it  made  in 
President  Eisenhower’s  requests.  Already  Senator*  Richard 

Russell  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  in 
Congress,  has  sounded  the  trumpet  for  another  attack  upon 
overseas  aid.  The  $4,000  million  the  Administration  is  asking 
for  foreign  aid  (military  as  well  as  technical  and  economic) 
he  has  called  “  too  much,”  and  has  said  that  most  of  this 
money  could  be  more  wisely  spent  on  missiles. 

The  Administration,  however,  may  be  in  position  to 
present  its  case  more  effectively  than  last  time,  when  it  was 
badly  bungled.  In  the  beginning.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
were  deluged  with  a  vast  number  of  somewhat  contradictory 
official  and  semi-official  reports  on  overseas  aid.  Then,  at  a 
later  and  crucial  stage  in  the  Congressional  battle,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  was  vague  and  even  patently  ill-informed  upon 
what  he  wanted. 

This  time,  Vice-President  Nixon,  who  has  spoken  out 
more  and  more  forcefully  on  the  need  for  overseas  aid  in 
recent  months,  hopes  to  coordinate  and  lead  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  presentation  of  the  case.  This  means  that  it  will  be 
much  better  done,  for  Nixon  is  strong  precisely  where  the 
President  is  weak.  He  has  the  ability  and  industry  to  master 
a  subject  thoroughly  before  speaking  about  it,  and  once  he 

sets  out  to  accomplish  something  he  does  not  waver,  but 

follows  through  to  the  end. 

As  in  past  years,  a  wide  range  of  church,  trade  union 
and  civic  organisations  will  be  active  in  the  support  of  an 
adequate  overseas  aid  programme.  What  is  lacking,  indeed, 
is  not  good  will — which  exists  in  plenty — but  leadership.  Tf 
the  Vice-President  is  prepared  to  give  this,  the  United  States 
may  move  ahead,  at  least  on  a  modest  scale,  in  overseas  aid 
in  1958 — and,  at  the  worst,  should  not  be  forced  by  Congress 
into  a  disastrous  retreat. 
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